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“IT thought it advisable to make a start on the other monster.” 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


A GRIZZLY HUNT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


v. @ 


We left Bradshaw, Vermont, in the 
month of August, 1904, intending to get 
plenty of experience in the line of hunt- 
ing large game. We were not particu- 
larly green at the business as we were ac- 
customed to hunting black bear and deer 
throughout the northeastern states. The 
great grizzly of the West was, however, 
a different proposition. 

We first struck Alberta. Since which 
time we have hunted in British Colum- 
bia, Washington and Idaho, and al- 
though black and brown bear, deer, 
sheep, goats and wolves and a great va- 
riety of small game had fallen to the 
accuracy of the .30-30 Savage and the 
.30-40 Winchester, we had never been 
able to get a shot at a grizzly. So we de- 
cided to take a trip into the Ft. Steele 
country—one of the best places in 
southern British Columbia for grizzly 
bear. 

We started on the trail from Ward- 
ner, Idaho, with three pack animals, 
going up Bull River, and although it is 
a rough country to get through our diffi- 
culty did not really begin until we 
reached the East Fork of the Bull River 
near the summit of the divide. Here 
trouble began in earnest. It is nearly 
impossible to get through the country 
around the head of this stream with the 
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pack horses. It, of course, heads high in 
the mountains. 

We were rather undecided what 
course to pursue. Whether to continue 
on the trail leading up the main river or 
take the East Fork. As we felt confi- 
dent that few hunters had visited this 
section we chose the East Fork. 

Another great difficulty was in finding 
forage for the horses. We managed, 
however, to keep on. Now cutting our 
way through fallen timber interlaced 
with jack pines, now picking our way 
around precipices mountains high. All 
the time the snow was getting deeper as 
we were gradually attaining a higher al- 
titude. We occasionally crossed bear 
tracks but they were of the small kinds 
so we continued on until we reached a 
more favorable looking locality which 
covered with jack pines in places too 
thick to penetrate, surrounded on every 
side with high peaks. As we had been 
some days on the trip, the provisions be- 
gan to show us that we must do our 
hunting at onee. We pitched our per 
manent camp and decided to remain 
there until we had done our utmost to 
locate the quarry. After a night’s sleep 
we set out to find grizzly signs. We 
spent the entire day trying to locate 
some, but outside of bear tracks and one 
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very old grizzly track we were unsuc- 
cessful. 


The next day we were again disap- 
pointed until we were returning to camp 
late in the evening. When half a mile 
from camp we ran onto a bear track that 
was certainly large enough to satisfy the 
most exacting. It was probably not over 
two hours old, but as it was growing 
dark it became necessary for us to await 
the coming of the daylight before fol- 
lowing it. The next morning we were 
upon the track as soon as it became light 
enough to see. 

We knew it. must be an enormous bear 
as the tracks measured fifteen inches in 
length, and the long claws sank into the 
soft snow and left a plain impression. 
We followed on through a country so 
rough and brushy that only a man who 
has hunted bear can understand and ap- 
preciate. After going probably two 
miles we were surprised, upon entering 
an exceptionally dense patch of bushes 
to hear a crashing of the bushes not 
twenty yards distant. Though so near 
we could not see the bear owing to the 
density of the undergrowth. We were 
surprised at Jumping him in a place like 
this, for, being accustomed to hunting 
black bear we expected him to do a lot 
of back tracking and otherwise endeavor 
to puzzle the hunter. This fellow’s rea- 
son may have been that he had never 
been hunted before and_ therefore failed 
to use his native precaution. At any 
rate he got out without giving us a shot. 
It was now 10 o’eclock and we had started 
at daybreak and had only made two 
miles. But two miles over such a coun- 
try! 


From here the big fellow led us onto 
higher ground, and after following him 
about three miles we were treated to a 
surprise party. More bear tracks joined 
the one we had been following, but none 
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of them nearly so large as the first had 
been. 

We stopped, sized up the situation and 
concluded that the new tracks were 
those of an old female grizzly and her 
two cubs. The sequel proved that our 
surmises were correct. 

It certainly began to look as though 
we were in a bear country. We now 
knew that our chances for getting at 
least one bear were exceptionally good. 
A bear is less timid when in company 
with another bear and less liable to no- 
tice the approach of the hunters. We 
hurried on, but the bears seemed to be 
making for some other locality. We fol- 
lowed them until nearly sundown with- 
out being able to overtake them. At this 
time we were obliged to look for a place 
to spend the night, as we were miles 
from camp and had but a limited amount 
of grub, as we had expected to return 
to camp for the night. The presence of 
the bears gave us an extra amount of 
ambition, so we decided to camp on their 
trail and strike it again in the morning, 
thus taking chances of getting some- 
thing wherewith to help out our scanty 
supply of provisions. 

The next morning after eating half 
the remainder of our grub we set out 
after the bears at daylight. We did not 
anticipate coming upon them for some 
time so we made all possible speed 
whenever the ground permitted. After 
going some miles we came to a veritable 
tangle of fallen timber with jack pines 
growing all through it. This tangle 
seemed to be of considerable extent and 
we rightly judged that the game was 
somewhere in the thickest of it. We 
were very cautious now and after going 
a short distance found where the bears 
had laid down for the night. We were 
pleased to note that they had left at their 
leisure and were not frightened in the 
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least, showing to us that our presence 
had not been discovered. Now taking a 
long cirele about the thicket we ascer- 
tained that they had not left it. Again 
resuming the trail we cautiously ad- 
vanced until we clearly heard the snap- 
ping of twigs ahead. We now mounted 
the body of a large fallen tree in order 
to see over the brush ahead. There we 
stood for some minutes straining our 
eyes for a sight of the game. All the time 
we could hear the bears moving about in 
the bushes. After what seemed an age 
we made out one of them through the 
dense undergrowth. It was impossible 
to tell its size or to tell where to aim, but 
knowing full well that the .30-40 would 
do its duty I took sight and let go. There 
was a groan of distress and a mighty 
threshing among the bushes and another 
object appeared at about the same place 
as the one shot at. By the way, I had 
just placed another cartridge in my rifle 
(thereby keeping my magazine full) 
when my brother’s Savage cracked and 
the fight was on. Out of the brush came 
the one he had wounded straight to- 
wards us, her ears laid back and ferocity 
and rage shining from her eyes. She 
was no more than in plain view before 
the second bear appeared. As my 
brother was endeavoring to get in a fatal 
shot on his bear I thought it advisable to 
make a start on the other monster, which 
now saw us and was coming through the 
bush like a locomotive. It is almost im- 
possible to place a fatal shot in a 
grizzly’s head while he is charging you, 
owing to the slant of the skull. Not 
only is it a very small mark but the 
skull is so firm that it will deflect almost 
any bullet. Knowing this we tried for a 
shoulder shot. My brother shot his bear 
twice near the shoulder, one bullet go- 


ing through the heart, but on he came. 
The third bullet broke the shoulder, 
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knocking the bear down, but the old fel- 
low was game, and, getting on his feet 
again he tried to come again, but two 
more shots from the Savage, one through 
the back, the other in the neck close to 
the spinal column, finished him. In the 
meantime the .30-40 Winchester had 
been busy. As my big fellow came to- 
ward me I quickly drew bead for his 
shoulder but got a little in towards his 
neck, the bullet going nearly the entire 
length of his body but not even slacking 
the pace of the now thoroughly enraged 
beast. The next shot caught him 
squarely in the shoulder, turning him 
around and breaking his shoulder bone. 
This gave me a chance at the side of his 
head which I at once took advantage of, 
the third shot striking him near the ear 
and coming out at the other side of his 
head, pulverizing the entire top of his 
skull. The big fellow dropped and died 
without a struggle. 

When we commenced shooting the 
bears were less than six rods distant and 
it is easy to imagine what would have 
been the result had the aim been poor. 

Upon approaching the fallen bears, a 
eub which had been hiding in the brush 
started to escape. One shot from the 
Savage did for him. We remarked that 
it was too bad that the other cub es- 
eaped. No sooner had I said this than 
my brother grasped my arm and ex- 
claimed ‘‘there he is.’’ at the same time 
levelling his rifle. Looking in the direc- 
tion indicated I saw the other cub 
making off full speed up the side of the 
mountain. He was high up and prob- 
ably 500 yards distant as we had walked 
slowly over to view the bears we had 
killed. In the meantime we had loaded 
our magazines so now Mr. Cub was des- 
tined to his part of the celebration. 
Quickly judging of the distance we 
aimed over him and began firing. After 
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a few shots we were elated to see the bear 
fall and remain quiet. 

It is very noticeable how quickly the 
modern high-power rifles heat the bar- 
rels when firing rapidly. For instance 
when I ceased firing the .30-40 was so 
hot that I could not hold my hand on it. 
After about thirty minutes’ climb we 
got to our last victim and found that he 
had been hit five times but only two bul- 
lets had struck vital parts. 

We were far from our camp and it is 
quite a task to take off a bear’s coat, 
but after many hardships we succeeded 
in getting our pack animals to where 
the game was killed and we could cer- 


tainly get along most any way as long as 
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it was our pleasure to be able to pack 
out four grizzly bear hides killed in a 
single battle. It took all the next two 
days to get packed up and ready to head 
for civilization again, and after a good 
night’s sleep we started on the back 
trail. We reached our destination 
without incident, none the worse for our 
trip. I can say that anyone wishing to 
test their skill on big game will make no 
mistake in going into this country, for 
although a very rough and wild region 
it certainly contains some big game, and 
we hope to take another trip into the 


same locality at some time in the near 


future. 




















A young silver-tip bear. Copyright by Enos A. Mills 
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Mournful sounds but sweet music. 


; INCIDENTS OF LION HUNTING. 
eo 

° These pictures were taken by Albert Swords, a young sportsman, while on a lion hunt i 

» in Coyote Basin, northwestern Colorado, two years ago, with John Goff. One of them “e 
shows the dogs baying a lion in a hole—the head only being exposed—while the other a 


shows a couple of the same dogs baying the same lion in a tree before he jumped and 
sought safety in the crevice of the rocks, as shown, at which place he was killed 
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Baying 2 lion in hole—the head only exposed. 
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Showing how goats can sometimes be slaughtered. Five 
Rocky Mountain white goats killed by Frank Bryant and 
friend at Small Salmon, Wash., October, 1904. 
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Head of a veteran Billy. 






HUNTING THE WHITE GOAT. 


TEXT AND PHOTOS 


Those who have hunted the hardy 
Rocky Mountain sheep know what ardu- 
ous work it is to go in quest of that other 
high mountain climber, the Rocky 
Mountain white goat (Oreamnos Mon- 
tanus). While the white goat is not 
such a wary animal, and not difficult to 
shoot once you get in the vicinity of their 
presence, yet their natural habitat is so 
high that it requires hard work to reach 
him. When I state that these animals 
are not difficult to shoot once you get in 
their vicinity I mean only what the word 
implies, for killing them is entirely a dif- 
ferent proposition. It is really surpris- 








BY M. P. DUNHAM. 


ing the amount of lead which sometimes 
they will earry off. 

Their coat is naturally a great pro- 
tection to them in snow, but as they are 
more often killed where there is much 
of the darker background, the hunter is 
really at an advantage in hunting them 
as far as sighting the animals is con- 
eerned. I do not know of a more inter- 
esting animal to hunt than Oreamnos 
Montanus. I have many times hunted 
with parties who would go as much into 
eestacies at sight of them as if they were 
about to fire at a grizzly bear (and knew 
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they could kill him before he got their 
sealp 

In the fall of 1903 I had the pleasure 
of hunting goats with Mr. D. L.:Mech- 
ling, one of Colorado’s best big game 
hunters. Mr. Mechling came well ree- 
ommended (as a man able to take eare 
of himself in the hills) by the editor of 
Outdoor Life, and my subsequent experi- 
enee with him proved that the encomi- 
ums heaped upon him were by no means 
without foundation. We had a most en- 
jovable hunt, Mr. Mechling going home 
with the limit on goats, which he se- 
eured in some ten days of hunting. 

So well pleased was he on that trip 
with the suceess obtained that he made 
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arrangements to go out with me the fol- 
lowing fall, taking with him a friend 
from Denver—Dr. Rivers. This time we 
figured on taking a _ thirty-day trip, 
which would allow us to vary our sport 
from goat hunting to some of the other 
forms if oceasion should allow it. 

Our party consisted of Mechling, Riv- 
ers, the cook and myself—I going as 
guide. We left Ovando, Montana, on 
the 31st of August,. 1904, at 10 o’clock 
a. m., and traveled twenty-five miles to 
our first camp that day. We of course 
traveled entirely by pack, as there are 
no wagon roads to speak of in this coun- 


try. The following day being the first of 


the open season on deer, we hunted 
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A fool-hen’s nest of four eggs seen on the trip. 
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them, but failed to score. The nearest 
we came to getting one was that one of 
the boys saw the hind legs of a deer as 
it jumped over a log. 

I had been telling Mechling of the big 
fish found in Young’s Creek, twenty-five 
miles from our first camp, and he be- 
came excited immediately, aud we there- 
fore concluded to travel in that diree- 
tion. The next day we decided to get 
under way, with the intention of only 
going ten miles, as that would take us to 
a good goat mountain, necessitating a 
climb of 3,000 feet in elevation. Just be- 
fore reaching our camping ground a 
goat was sighted, at one side of the trail 
and about a half mile above us, which 
caused some excitement to prevail for a 
time. 
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Basin Lake on the Gordon Trail. 
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After lunch I accompanied Rivers on 
a skirmish south of camp, while Mech 
ling went back to where we had seen the 
goat when coming up. I found Rivers 
to be skeptical on goats, caused by a pre 
vious trip after them of six weeks on 
which he didn’t even have the pleasure 
In fact, he 
quite sure that there was such an animal 


of seeing a track. wasn’t 
in existence, and didn’t intend to allow 
himself to believe too much in this diree 
tion until he had ‘‘gone and seen’’ for 
himself, In other words, he was like the 
girl from Missouri—‘‘he had to be 
shown.’’ 

Before we had gone a mile from camp, 
however, his pessimism was entirely dis 
sipated, for I pointed out to him ten real 


live goats in one place and three in an 
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Goat mountain 


other—all within a half mile of us. Then 
stalking for the ten began, they being in 
the best location to approach. It took 
us only about a half an hour to get 
within good shooting range. Then the 
fun began. It seemed there were goats 
all around us with most of them headed 
in our direction. Finally, one came 
within twenty steps of us and Rivers 
downed it—his first goat. The animal 
had a very fine head, and the meat 
looked awfully good, too. We carried 
the careass to camp, and I will here state 


that after that there was only one meal 


at which we had to resort to bacon 
straight. 

Rivers and I arrived at camp before 
Mechling, who soon straggled in with 
nothing to report except that he had 
seen plenty of fresh tracks. The next 
morning we left for the scene of the big 
trout. We reached camp early and were 
able to catch a nice mess for supper. 

On the morning of the 4th we went 
for the big ones. This was another case 
of ‘‘ being from Missouri and and having 
to be shown.’’ We were told by the pes- 
simists that trout didn’t grow to weigh 
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Billy goat under a tree. 











doctor’s big goat. 
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Goats on their native heath. 


fifteen pounds, yet within an hour’s 
walk from camp two fifteen-pounders 
were seen just above a riffle. The next 
thing was to land one of them—which 
Mechling did in a short time. It was 
found to weigh fifteen pounds strong 
and our pessimists immediately turned 
to optimists; and I really believe that if 
I told them that there were trout in that 
stream as large as yearling shoats they 
would have reverentially closed their 
eves and believed it. About a mile below 
where the fifteen pounder was caught 
we saw fifteen or twenty in a big hole in 
the river. Nearly everyone rose to the 
bait, but we only succeeded in getting 
one of them, as their mouths are so hard 
that the hook will not take hold to stay. 
We remained in this camp for three 
days fishing, recreating, hunting and 
resting up. We then went after goats 
again—first making an all-day ride over 
a high mountain to Gordon Creek. From 


our camp on this creek we were very 
successful, getting two more goats—one 
of them being as fine a specimen as I 
have ever seen. It was killed on a cliff 
see Goat Mountain in photograph) 
3,000 feet high—a picturesque and fit- 
ting spot to bag such game. 

We remained three days in this camp, 
but only hunted two of them. Then the 
boys decided that they wanted some 
more fish, so we moved to the South 
Fork of the Flathead River, about ten 
miles distant. Here Rivers concluded 
that he had a kick coming—the objection 
being that the trout bit so fast there 
wasn’t any fun in it, he getting all he 
wanted at the first hole. He came to 
camp with about all he cared to carry 
his smallest weighing a pound and the 
largest about three pounds. 

We stayed in this camp four days, but 
fished none after the first day, as the 
sport of that one day netted us all the 
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A blue grouse’s nest of five eggs which we almost stepped on. 


trout we could consume in the remaining 
three. We contented ourselves the bal- 
ance of our stay in this camp by resting 
up, in light target practice and in short 
sojourns about eamp admiring the beau- 
tiful scenery. Of course, as is always 
the case, there was some toggery to mend, 
some clothes to wash, some ‘‘ bare-skins’’ 
that needed a little scouring, and some 
buekles and straps and cinches that 
needed ‘‘going over.’’ Besides, there 
were some lies to tell that I knew needed 
to be told, not the least important item 
to be looked after when hunters are out. 
[ find it is just as necessary to stop a 
day or two at a time on these trips to 
allow the company to unbosom their 
superfluous hot air as it is to keep the 
‘“‘table’’ properly supplied with the 
right kind of grub. The boys are apt to 
get bilious and irritable if they are not 
allowed to uncork these pent-up gases 
which accumulate in the mental recesses 
of their beings, and the tongue is the 





only agent that can properly perform 
the work. Besides, I had noticed, Mech- 
ling and Rivers both growing aa little 
grouchy and knew by the ‘‘yaller’’ in 
their eyes that a stop must be made. It 
is unnecessary to say that in the days of 
idleness spent at this camp that they 
both unlimbered their tongues to a con- 
siderable extent, and in order not to be 
classed as a ‘‘ecold-footer,’’ of course | 
had to hold up my end. I must confess 
that we all felt better after the rest was 
over. 

From our camp on the South Fork of 
the Flathead we went over to the head- 
waters of Gordon Creek for another goat 
hunt. On the very first day Mechling 
got two—a billy and a kid—and here is 
where I must tell a joke on him. He ear- 
ried a Mannlicher rifle, while Rivers used 
a Krag. In shooting two of the goats 
secured by Rivers the bullets had not 
gone through the body. Mechling kept 
laughing at Rivers for having such a 
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poor gun—one as he said, that wouldn’t 
send the bullets clean through. He said 
if his gun wouldn’t shoot through a goat 
endwise he would throw it away. It 
happened that he found one of his bul- 
lets (a broadside shot) in the kid, and it 
took four shots to kill the little follow. 
From my own experience I know that 
anyone who shoots a goat in the paunch 
will find the bullet against the hide on 
the opposite side, unless the bullet hits 
a rib; if it does it is liable to go on 
through. 

We remained in our Gordon Creek 
camp for four or five days, but hunted 


only one, as we had all the goats we 
wanted. Elk were all about us, but as 
far as we were concerned they were un- 
molested. We spent the remainder of 
our trip on Swan River hunting white- 
tail deer, but were unsuccessful, in get- 
ting any. We didn’t need any deer, 
however, to make the boys feel satisfied 
over their hunt, but on the contrary we 
felt that we had been exceedingly suc- 
cessful and that we all had a glorious, 
good time. We were certainly a happy 
lot as we entered Ovando on the return 
journey. 








Another view of the doctor's big goat. 
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THE BEAR THAT TALKED TO JIM. 


W. G. OSBORNE. 


I met him up in the winding courses 
of the Boise River canon in Idaho. Pa 
Crowe, he was one of these real hunters, 
a hunter from everywhere. At this par- 
ticular time, however, with the true ver- 
satility that seems to have been the 
birthright of so many of these pioneers 
of the Rockies, he was engaged in get- 
ting gold out of the sand bars of the 
river with a roughly built gold rocker 
and a big tin dipper, and all he wanted 
was just enough gold dust to ‘‘stake’’ 
him on a hunting trip that he had in 
mind. 

I stayed with him for three days, and 
in those few evenings, with the camp 
fire lighting up the high lava cliffs in 
the background, and with the yelp of 
the distant coyote and the ‘‘boom’’ of 
the night-hawk as an accompaniment, he 
poured into my willing ears a flood of 
reminiscences and anecdote that to re- 
narrate would fill a volume. 

It is not always as easy to remember 
other people’s stories as well as you do 
your own, but there was one of the tales 
that he told me at that time that seems 
to have found a sticking place in my 
sense of humor. I can not tell it just as 
he did. As we all know, the style of one 
of those veterans of the wild is inimit- 
able, but it went something like this: 

‘*Yes, th’ doin’s of some of these ere 
fellers as is new. at the business is 
kinder amusin’ sometimes. I have ter 
laugh myself when I think of some of 
them. I remember one feller once who 
came up from down near Kansas City 
somewhere. He somehow had heard of 
this country up here an’ came up to try 
his hand at huntin’ 


‘*Waal, I met him down here at Boise 
City and he kinder reckoned that | knew 
something about the business, an’ he 
made me an offer to meet all incidental 
expenses if I would take him back up in 
the mountains and show him something 
wild like. 

‘Well, that suited me all right, as | 
was intendin’ to go up a ways to the 
north anyhow; so I takes him along with 
me. 

‘“‘We got our outfit together an’ 
started out up through the basin an’ 
Placerville up to the Sawtooth range. He 
seemed to be an allright kind of a fel- 
low, but he somehow couldn’t get used 
to my kind of rough way of talkin’ an’ 
we hadn’t been long out before he com- 
plained several times or so about my 
talkin’ rough and having such a coarse 
voice—‘like a d—d bear,’ as_ he ex- 
pressed it. 

‘Well, I didn’t mind his takin’ on 
so—it kinder amused me; but somehow 
this here voice of mine certainly did 
seem to rasp on his feelin’s. 

We had been up in the timber country 
for about a week or so but hadn’t seen 
much besides a few deer an’ a bob-cat 
or so, an’ he was a gettin’ kinder anx- 
ious fer to get his hand in on a real var- 
mint or so. If I remember right it was 
bear that he wanted to see mos’ particu- 
lerly. Well, he seen one all right. 

“One day when it was pretty warm 
an’ we had had a long tramp, the day 
before, we were layin’ around in the 
shade an’ takin’ it easy. This other fel- 
ler was somethin’ of a crank on washin’ 
hisself and had just been down to the 
stream and had a bath, and was layin’ 
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rolled up in a blanket just about the way 
he’d come out of the water an’ was try- 
There 
kind of around 
that bothered him an’ he had pulled the 
blanket up over his head to keep them 
away. 


in’ to take a nap. were a few 


flies or some insects 


‘‘T had been sittin’ with my back 
against a tree a little ways off, an’ a 
when 


all t’ onee I heard a soft sniffin’ kind o’ 


kinder drowsin’ and noddin’ like, 


noise behind me, an turnin’ my head I 


saw a cinnamon bear, about two-thirds 


grown, a sniffin’ around among our 
things on the ground. 

‘*It was then just about the end of the 
berry season and the bear was fat as 
butter an’ feelin’ good and playful like. 
He wouldn’t a hurt a kitten just then. 

‘*The bear hadn’t seen me yet an’ first 
I was goin’ to jump up an’ take a shot 
at him right there, but just then an’ 
idea struck me. I don’t know what pur 
it into my head, but I just growls out as 
loud as | that the 


Jim kind o’ 


eould, ‘Jim’ was 


other feller’s name 


grunted a little in answer, and then | 
growls out again, ‘Jim, here I am!’ 

‘Somethin’ in the way I said it must 
a kinder startled him a little as he stuek 
his head right up out of the blanket, an’ 
just as he bobbed his head up in front 
of the bear, the bear stood up on his 
hind legs and looked at him, an’ only 
about ten feet away. 

‘*Jim looked at the bear queer like, 
an says to him, ‘What?’ an’ just then, 
no mortal could have deseribed the look 
that that face. He 
wasn’t very wide awake yet, an’ he was 
kinder dazed like an ’when he sees the 
bear standin’ in front of him he just 
naturally thought that it was the var- 
mint that spoke to him. 


come over man’s 


Then, se rt of 
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comin’ to his senses an’ realizing that it 
was a real varmint, an’ also not seein’ 
me around, it made him daffy like, an’ 
he shot out of that blanket like a wad 
out of a gun an’ hit out through the 
trees as hard as he could go, without a 
durn thing on him ’xcept his hair an’ a 
pair of short sleeve drawers that he had 
on. 

‘I never found out just how far he 
went an’ I didn’t dare ask him. But | 
like’ to kill myself laughing as soon as 
And the bear; well, 
the ghostly lookin’ figure that jumped 


he vot out of sight. 


up out of that blanket must have scared 
him, too, for he made off in the opposite 
direction for a ways, an’ then turned an’ 
looked what kind of a 
featherless bird he had seared up. 

‘‘After I got through laughin’ I fol- 
lowed him up an’ shot him, and when 
Jim sneaked back to camp about an hour 
later, I was fryin’ bear meat for sup- 
per. 


back to see 


Just as he came up to the fire an’ saw 
the ground, I says 
rather low and growl like, ‘Jim, here 
I am!’ 


the skin lying on 


‘‘And say, the look he gave me—if it 
had been a knife it would have cut me 
all to pieces. 

‘*But that cured him in regard to my 
voice. I never heard him say a word 
that voice again. 

‘*Bye and bye, 


about 
back 
from our trip, [ had made quite a pass- 
able hand at huntin’ out of him, and we 
got to be pretty good friends after all. 
But there was one incident of our hunt 
that I never dared mention; it was the 
one thing he couldn’t stand for, and 
that was any reference to the time when 
the bear spoke to him.”’ 


before we got 
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Better days ha’ come an’ then 

An’ yet I see, as now, again 

Those days as when a care-free boy 

I roamed about wi’ heart o’ joy 
A-stonin’ blackbirds ‘long the creek, 
Er killin’ snakes wi’ a hickory stick, 
An’ hookin’ frogs wi’ bait o’ red 


Old flannel in the old stream bed. 


Better days ha’ come, I guess 
Better days ‘an when I drest 

In faded overalls o’ blue 

Made from my father’s when they, too 
Seemed all worn out—remember well 
Jest how they used ter kinder smell 
A least bit musty after they'd 

Been washed—an’ used ter fade 


A leetle more each time—but then 


I'd like ter be thet boy again! 








Better days ha’ come, they say 

Better dayg—but what know they 
About thet tuggin’ at my heart? 

I e’ld feel it then—’twas not apart 
From all the rest o’ me—it used ter thump 
"N’ flutter—an’ come in a lump 


When nights were black ’n’ critturs whine. 


Better days ha’ come, I s’pose; 

Better days ‘an when my toes 

Wore great stone-bruises, hot an’ sore, 
Thet used ter give me trouble, more 
Than all the rest 0’ my small world 

My head o’ tow, tangled ’n’ curled 

Was like some wood-mouse hair-built den 


Oh, let me be thet boy again! 


—WILL CUMBACK LUDLOW 
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THE WONDERS OF 


CENTRAL ALASKA. 


DR. J. WARD SHULTS. 


The topography of Alaska is totally 
dissimilar to that of any other country 
on earth. Its southeastern portion is 
covered with extensive forests of heavy 
timbers; its mountains are but a few 
thousand feet in height ;the timber 
gradually becomes scarcer and of a 
much smaller growth, and the mountains 
grow rapidly higher as the traveler goes 
north, and until he arrives in central 
Alaska, where he reaches the summit 
where are situated the highest moun- 
tains on the continent. 

As he travels north and west from that 
point, the mountains seem to dwindle 
or sink into the earth. The natives 
claim a tradition that the latter was the 
ease, and will tell you that many long 
years ago there was a great agitation 
and convulsion of the earth, and the 
high mountains settled until nothing re- 
mained but the tops as seen at this day. 
Prior to this event the country was 
densely populated, but the people be- 
came alarmed at this seismic disturbance 
and went south into China and Japan, 
which countries are but little more than 
two thousand miles distant. This can 
readily be believed if the appearance 
and actions and cast of features of the 
natives here prove anything. The na- 
tives of Siberia present precisely the 
same appearance as the two former 
races referred to, as I will show by pho- 
tos when writing up that country. 

This northern and western portion of 
Alaska is rich in evidence to substanti- 
ate the ‘‘Nebular hypothesis’’ of the cre- 
ation of the world. Explorers and pros- 
pectors are perpetually bringing to view 


unmistakable evidence of the existence 
of tropical plants and animals that have 
long since become extinct, while only the 
remains of the monsters of the animal 
kingdom have resisted time, and the ele- 
ments are with us in their fossil forms 
as witnesses that the weaker and more 
fragile forms of animal life have van- 
ished forever. 

We reason by analogy that such must 
be the case, for if we range the earth 
over from the Arctic regions to the Tor- 
rid zone, we find none of the peculiari- 
ties which mark the several regions of 
our globe, suffice to vanish life from its 
surface. In the bitter cold within the 
Arctie cireles, with their strange alter- 
nations of long summer days, and long 
winter nights, their frozen seas, peren- 
nial, and scanty vegetation, life flour- 
ishes in a hundred forms. 

On the other hand, the Torrid zone, 
with blazing heat, its long continued 
drouths, its strange absence of true sea- 
sonal changes, and its trying alterna- 
tions of oppressive calms and _ fiercely- 
raging hurricanes, nourishes even more 
numerous and more various forms of life 
than either of the great temperate zones. 
Around mountain tops as in the depths 
of the most secluded valleys, in mid- 
ocean, as in the arid desert, in the air, 
as beneath the surface of the earth, we 
find myriad forms of life. The geolog- 
ist has been able to turn back a few 
leaves of the earth’s past history, and, 
though the pages have been defaced and 
mutilated by time’s unsparing hand, he 
is yet able to read in them of many 
strange vicissitudes to which the conti- 
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nents and oceans of our globe have been 
exposed. 

But, as far back as he can trace the 
earth’s history (and already, he counts 
her age by millions of years) he’finds no 
evidence of an epoch when life was ab- 
sent from her surface. There is no 
doubt that once upon a time Alaska was 
not what it is now, a land of snow and 
ice. Instead, a tropical climate pre- 
vailed and tropical vegetable and ani- 
mal life existed. It seems quite likely 
that at that period the North Pole of the 
earth was located near the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and the Equator encircled 
the globe on a line following along near 
the west coast of North and South 
America, through Alaska, Siberia, Asia, 
and the South Seas. The land area of 
the globe was almost wholly in the 
Northern Hemisphere and the water 
area in the Southern. 

Not only was the Equator the center 
of a torrid zone, but it was a great cir- 
cle of fiery voleanos, some of which are 
still active. During that period, thous- 
ands of years ago, before and while At- 
lantis flourished, her pioneers and ecolo- 
nists built roads through the mountains 
of Peru, and mounds in the Mississippi 
Valley, mined copper on the shores of 
Lake Michigan, and hunted the masto- 
don or mammoth from Cape Horn to 
Point Barrow. Nature’s great smelter 
was at work smelting, separating, re- 
fining, and depositing (for us) the mil- 
lions of placer gold that have been found 
in Alaska, Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Mexico and South America, and the 
millions upon millions yet wunfound. 
Voleanos flamed and belched; earth- 
quakes shook the circumference; moun- 
tains rose and sank; rivers were buried 
beneath mountains and new rivers ran 
where mountains sank. 

Then came the end of the cycle; the 
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day of the great change. ‘‘The earth be- 
came inelined and destruction ap- 
proached.’’ ‘*The sun and moon stood 
still in their habitations.’’ ‘‘The earth 
shook.’’ ‘*‘The heavens also dropped.’’ 
‘The axis of the earth changed and it re- 
volved on a new one.’’ The sudden and 
mighty change caused terrible convul- 
sions of land and sea. Atlantis was 
submerged. Continents were over-run 
by oceans. The over-flowing of the 
waters pased by; the deep uttered his 
voice and lifted up his hands on high. 
‘*Chaos reigned, almost.’’ Siberia and 
Alaska and all that is now Arctic, with 
their inhabitants, succumbed to the in- 
stant grip of eternal winter. The mas- 
todon, feeding in peace and security on 
the luxuriant tropical vegetation of $i- 
beria and Alaska, was suddenly en- 
gulfed in a mighty tidal-wave that swept 
over the land. And as instantaneously, 
the fair tropical climate was changed to 
the one of ice and, snow that rules to 
this day. 

Before taking my leave of this frozen 
eountry, if I failed to recognize one of 
God’s noblest of animals (the dog) I 
should consider that I had shown myself 
ungrateful to the memory of ‘‘Old Dog 
Tray, who was ever faithful,’’ to the ex- 
tent that grief failed to affect him in a 
manner that made him less companion- 
able; also my ‘‘Fido’’ who was my first 
real companion, in whom i could confide 
under all circumstances. 

But I find that no such dogs as 
‘““Tray’’ or ‘‘Fido’’ grow here. Dogs 
are only as civilized as their master’s 
race, and here they are still barbarians. 
Here there exists no love, kindness, or 
fidelity between the native and his dogs. 
I did not see a single example of affec- 
tion towards dogs in Alaska, but heard 
of a single instance. A young man from 
the East who spent a winter here 













































A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 








A “Huskie.” 


bought a fine looking ‘‘huskie’’ from a 
native, who had kicked and starved, and 
otherwise abused the poor brute. The 
dog was properly homed and fed during 
the long winter, but when the hiberna- 
tion period had ended for man and 
beast alike, they came forth to once 
more enjoy the dazzling sunlight. Dur- 
ing the winter the dog had imbibed civ- 
ilization from the consideration shown 
him by his new master, and to the sur- 
prise and delight of all, he had added 
the wag of his tail to his other accom- 
plishments in demonstrating his joy and 
appreciation of the many _kindnesses 
shown him. And on the other hand, at 
the approach of his former owner he 
would shun him like the people of India 
shun the leper, and if the man would 


insist on a nearer approach, the dog 
would growl and show his teeth and in 
other ways indicate that he wished to 
sever any further social relations, and in 
the future their paths would lead in dif 
ferent directions. 

I have till now felt proud of what | 
have termed a nhatural gift; I hav 
boasted that I did not believe that th 
babe had been born, or the dog whelped, 
that I could not make friends with, 
within five minutes, if undisturbed. The 
fiercest demonstrations by the most 
savage dogs held no terror for me, for | 
never felt alarmed in the presence of 
the most vicious. Here this  huskie 

Eskimo dog) refused to even look at 
me as long as I kept at a respectful dis- 
tance, but upon the instant of my becom- 
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ing familiar he would resent my ad- 
vanee by showing his teeth and uttering 
a low growl. I have felt the sting of de- 
feat so strongly, when my good inten- 
tions were apparently spurned by this 
noble animal, that I have extended both 
hands simultaneously in a supplicating 
manner and with by blandest smile, felt 
like saying, ‘‘Come now, and do look 
into my face and be assured that I am 
your true friend,’’ ‘‘ And friend of your 
whole race wherever found,’’ ‘‘ And have 
met your relatives in nearly every civil- 
ized country on earth.’’ His refusal to 
make my acquaintance brought no re- 
sentment, knowing that he failed to com- 
prehend my good intentions. I 
not tell this 


how differently the dogs fared in less 


could 


noble servant of savages 


frigid countries. It is wonderful to see 


how sympathetically they perform their 
tasks. There was no lines used 
to guide them, no words of command, 
nothing but a blow or erack of the driv- 
er’s lash, which was used with wonderful 
dexterity and harshness. The 
dogs’ remarkably thick coats was insuffi- 
cient to protect, him from the exeruci- 
ating torture -inflicted by the hand of 
the soulless native. 
Many a little child 
heaven where he would not be welcomed 


poor 


would scorn a 
by a joyous yelp of his dog and guided 
through the streets of gold to the parks 
(where angels promenade) where he and 
dog might tumble noisily thoughout the 
day. He would expect the 
angels to seream and run as Fido would 


shining 


tear up the paths in the parks of the 
New Jerusalem. 


A’ MANUELITA MIA. 


An Idyll of New Mexico. 


In the land of brightest sunshine, 
Where the cactus and the pine 
Fill the air with pungent odors 
Rarely scattered by the wind— 
In the land of cloudless heavens, 
There, forever and a day, 
By your side, my Manuelita, 
I would dream my life away. 


Side by side we’d roam together 
In the sunny, breezeless weather, 
And we'd break the mystic stillness 
By no spoken word together. 
In the land of Nature’s silence, 
There, forever and a day, 


By your side, my Manuelita, 
I would dream my life away 





And at night when stars are beaming, 
Sending brightest rays far streaming 
Over mountain, plain and valley 
With no clouds to dim their gleaming, 
In the land of starlight, 
There, forever and a day, 
By your side, my Manuelita, 
I would dream my life away. 


Far away from life’s stern action, 
Lost in nature’s deep attraction, 
Happily we’d bide together 
Free from heart or mind’s reaction: 
In the land of “no tiempo,” 
There, forever and a day, 
By your side, my Manuelita, 
1 would dream my life away. 


ANNA J. GOHRMAN, 




















A STRANGE DUEL. 


FRANKLIN HAWLEY. 


Sam Bartell was from Texas, where he 
had been cowboy, cattle thief, and finally, 
horse thief. He was lean, wiry and loose- 
jointed; red faced, red headed and 
freckled; with a bold blue eye, an easy 
manner, and a reputation for that sort of 
bravery which is found only in men who 
are ineapable of feeling the emotion of 
fear. The normal man overcomes his 
natural fear by an effort of the will, 
aided by pride. Sam had no fear to 
overcome ; and so he went about openly, 
and defied arrest, swearing that he 
would never be taken alive, and that no 
man could take him. 

After leaving Texas, he operated 
awhile in the ‘‘Neutral Strip,’’ a nar- 
row piece of land in the northwestern 
corner of the Indian territory which was 
not under the legal jurisdiction of any 
state or territory, owing to a strange 
oversight in the United States survey. It 
was therefore a haven of refuge for out- 
laws, where no officer had jurisdiction. 
From this point Sam made predatory 
excursions to the neighboring states. 

On one occasion a sheriff of Colorado 
eaught him in a saloon. Drawing a six 
shooter, the officer ordered him to ‘‘ throw 
up his hands.’’ He walked toward the 
officer, looking him steadily in the eye, 
and disregarding repeated orders to sur- 
render. ‘‘Give me that gun,’’ said Sam, 
and the sheriff gave it up. Sam advised 
the sheriff to dance a jig, and stand on 
his head, and sing a song, after which 
he kicked him contemptuously into the 
street, and tossed his revolver after him. 
It was the hypnotism of absolute fear- 
lessness. The officer had not the heart to 
shoot him in cold blood. 


Growing weary of the strip, Sam 
moved down into the Indian Territory, 
and settled near Anadarko, where he 
lived with his wife and boy. 

Captain Frank Fairwin was the cap- 
tain of the Indian Mounted police and 
United States marshal of the district of 
Anadarko, and his reputation for 
bravery was equal to Sam’s. He made 
a practice of going into dark rooms at 
night, where he had reason to believe a 
desperado was lurking, and lighting a 
match with one hand, and holding a six- 
shooter in the other, would look about 
for his man. 

For a long time Sam kept carefully 
out of Fairwin’s district, but at last a 
warrant was placed in the officers’ hands 
for his arrest. For weeks Fairwin 
hunted for his man without success; for 
weeks he had Sam’s house watched day 
and night by Indian police, in the firm 
belief that he would slip in, sooner or 
later, to se his family. At last the In 
dians reported that he was at home. 

The next morning, long before day- 
light, we were in the saddle, riding the 
seven miles up the valley of the Washita 
to his ‘‘shack.’’ Mile after mile we cov- 
ered in silence, save for the creaking of 
leather, the jingling of accoutrements, 
and the steady trot, trot of the horses 
feet. It was a game of life and death we 
were beginning; not a word was spoken 
during the ride. The faces of all my 
companions were set in grave composure. 

I fell to musing on Bartell’s character ; 
something there was to admire in him, 
surely! A gallantry equal to that of our 
famous fighters of history, if only cir- 
cumstances had been different! Was it 
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ing familiar he would resent my ad- 
vanee by showing his teeth and uttering 
a low growl. I have felt the sting of de- 
feat so strongly, when my good inten- 
tions were apparently spurned by this 
noble animal, that I have extended both 
hands simultaneously in a supplicating 
manner and with by blandest smile, felt 
like saying, ‘‘Come now, and do _ look 
into my face and be assured that I am 
your true friend,’’ ‘‘ And friend of your 
whole race wherever found,’’ ‘‘ And have 
met your relatives in nearly every civil- 
ized country on earth.’’ His refusal to 
make my acquaintance brought no re- 
sentment, knowing that he failed to com- 
prehend my good intentions. I 
not tell this 


how differently the dogs fared in less 


could 


noble servant of savages 


frigid countries. It is wonderful to see 


se 
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how sympathetically they perform their 
tasks. There was no lines used 
to guide them, no words of command, 
nothing but a blow or crack of the driv- 
er’s lash, which was used with wonderful 
dexterity and harshness. The 
dogs’ remarkably thick coats was insuffi- 
cient to protect. him from the exeruci- 
ating torture -inflicted by the hand of 
the soulless native. 

Many a little child would 
heaven where he would not be welcomed 
by a joyous yelp of his dog and guided 
through the streets of gold to the parks 
(where angels promenade) where he and 
dog might tumble noisily thoughout the 
He expect the 
angels to scream and run as Fido would 


poor 


scorn a 


shining day. would 
tear up the paths in the parks of the 


New Jerusalem. 


A’ MANUELITA MIA. 


An Idyll of New Mexico. 


In the land of brightest sunshine, 
Where the cactus and the pine 
Fill the air with pungent odors 
Rarely scattered by the wind— 
In the land of cloudless heavens, 
There, forever and a day, 
By your side, my Manuelita, 
I would dream my life away. 


Side by side we’d roam together 
In the sunny, breezeless weather, 
And we’d break the mystic stillness 
By no spoken word together. 
In the land of Nature’s silence, 
There, forever and a day, 


By 


your side, my Manuelita, 
I would dream my life away. 





And at night when stars are beaming, 
Sending brightest rays far streaming 
Over mountain, plain and valley 
With no clouds to dim their gleaming 
In the land of starlight, 
There, forever and a day, 
By your side, my Manuelita, 
I would dream my life away. 


Far away from life’s stern action, 
Lost in nature’s deep attraction, 
Happily we’d bide together 
Free from heart or mind’s reaction: 
In the land of “no tiempo,” 
There, forever and a day, 
By your side, my Manuelita, 
1 would dream my life away. 


ANNA J. GOHRMAN, 
























A STRANGE DUEL. 


FRANKLIN HAWLEY. 


Sam Bartell was from Texas, where he 
had been cowboy, cattle thief, and finally, 
horse thief. He was lean, wiry and loose- 
jointed; red faced, red headed and 
freckled; with a bold blue eye, an easy 
manner, and a reputation for that sort of 
bravery which is found only in men who 
are incapable of feeling the emotion of 
fear. The normal man overcomes his 
natural fear by an effort of the will, 
aided by pride. Sam had no fear to 
overcome ; and so he went about openly, 
and defied arrest, swearing that he 
would never be taken alive, and that no 
man could take him. 

After leaving Texas, he operated 
awhile in the ‘‘Neutral Strip,’”’ a nar- 
row piece of land in the northwestern 
eorner of the Indian territory which was 
not under the legal jurisdiction of any 
state or territory, owing to a strange 
oversight in the United States survey. It 
was therefore a haven of refuge for out- 
laws, where no officer had jurisdiction. 
From this point Sam made predatory 
excursions to the neighboring states. 

On one occasion a sheriff of Colorado 
eaught him in a saloon. Drawing a six 
shooter, the officer ordered him to ‘‘throw 
up his hands.’’ He walked toward the 
officer, looking him steadily in the eye, 
and disregarding repeated orders to sur- 
render. ‘‘Give me that gun,’’ said Sam, 
and the sheriff gave it up. Sam advised 
the sheriff to dance a jig, and stand on 
his head, and sing a song, after which 
he kicked him contemptuously into the 
street, and tossed his revolver after him. 
It was the hypnotism of absolute fear- 
lessness. The officer had not the heart to 
shoot him in cold blood. 





Growing weary of the strip, Sam 
moved down into the Indian Territory, 
and settled near Anadarko, where he 
lived with his wife and boy. 

Captain Frank Fairwin was the cap- 
tain of the Indian Mounted police and 
United States marshal of the district of 
Anadarko, and his reputation for 
bravery was equal to Sam’s. He made 
a practice of going into dark rooms at 
night, where he had reason to believe a 
desperado was lurking, and lighting a 
mateh with one hand, and holding a six- 
shooter in the other, would look about 
for his man. 

For a long time Sam kept carefully 
out of Fairwin’s district, but at last a 
warrant was placed in the officers’ hands 
for his arrest. For weeks Fairwin 
hunted for his man without success; for 
weeks he had Sam’s house watched day 
and night by Indian police, in the firm 
belief that he would slip in, sooner or 
later, to se his family. At last the In 
dians reported that he was at home. 

The next morning, long before day- 
light, we were in the saddle, riding the 
seven miles up the valley of the Washita 
to his ‘‘shack.’’ Mile after mile we cov- 
ered in silence, save for the creaking of 
leather, the jingling of accoutrements, 
and the steady trot, trot of the horses 
feet. It was a game of life and death we 
were beginning; not a word was spoken 
during the ride. The faces of all my 
companions were set in grave composure. 

I fell to musing on Bartell’s character ; 
something there was to admire in him, 
surely! A gallantry equal to that of our 
famous fighters of history, if only cir- 
eumstaneces had been different! Was it 
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opportunity only which made the differ 
ence between Bartell and a Perry or a 
Jones? Poor, ignorant, misguided 
wretch; he was caught like a rat in a 
trap, and we were going in overwhelm- 
ing foree to take him. 

It semed unreal, incongruous, mons- 
trous, that we were going on an errand 
of blood, on such a peaceful morning. It 
was one of those perfect dawns when a 
man is thankful merely to be alive; when 
he gratefully inhales deep breaths of the 
sweet air, and revels in liberty; when 
every voice of the woods and _ waters 
seems sweet and intimate, and confiden- 
tial. The mists had lifted from the river 
bottom, the East was rosy, and the birds 
began to sing doubtfully in the thickets, 
when we halted at the foot of a little hill, 
and all dismounted. An Indian sent to 
reeconitre returned and nodded; yes, our 
man was still there! All four of the In- 
dians dispersed to take up positions in 
the woods, about the house. Allowing 
seme time to elapse, while they took their 
siations, we looked to our arms, and 
walked up the hill, from the top of which 
we could see the cabin. It stood in a 
‘‘elearing,’’ full of dead trees that had 
been ‘‘girdled,’’ and left standing; 
smoke issued from a stove pipe that came 
through the roof. 

We walked deliberately up to the house 
and knocked on the door, which was im- 
mediately opened by Mrs. Bartell, who 
invited us to enter, in a voice she bravely 
tried to keep steady. We knew that our 
approach had been observed. The house 
consisted of one room, with a loft over- 
head, and a ladder nailed to the wall, in 
the corner, led up to it, through an open- 
ing. The up stairs floor was of rough, 
unmatched boards, laid on poles for 
joists. A freckled boy stood by the stove. 


Evidently, our man was in the loft. How 





would we get at him? 


To go up that 
ladder was simply to commit suicide. 


I took in these details at a glance, as 
Frank was saying to the woman, in a 
voice loud enough to be heard up stairs: 
‘‘T have a warrant for your man, Mrs. 
Bartell, and I hope you will advise him 
to give up.’’ ‘‘He is not at home,’’ she 
answered. Disregarding her, Frank 
raised his voice, and said, ‘‘Mr. Bartell, 
I have a warrant for your arrest, and I 
am here to take you. My men saw you 
come in last night, and have watched 
your shack ever since, so I know you 
are here. The house is surrounded, and 
escape is impossible ; I call on you to sur- 
render. ”’ 

There was no answer. Mrs. Bartell 
began to ery softly, and took her boy by 
the hand and passed out of the door. 
‘*Tt’s no use playing possum, Sam,’’ said 
the officer; ‘‘have you got sense enough 
te give up, or must we have trouble?’ 
No reply. ‘‘For the last time, Sam, I 
eall on you to surrender! Will you 
answer ?’’ 

Silence reigned in the little room; 
without I could hear the rustle of corn 
stalks, and a “‘soldier bird’’ in a’ per- 
Simmon tree said re-no re-no re-no, in a 
voice of liquid melody that came sweetly 
through the stillness. 

Krank placed his finger on his lips, 
and motioned me to a corner; then 
stepped lightly to the wall, drew his six- 
shooter, and fired a shot up through the 
ceiling. Instantly, an answering shot 
spat into the floor at my feet, and splin- 
ters flew all over us. Frank walked 
lightly around the room, close to the wall, 
firing methodically through the floor 
above, shot answering shot. The reports 
of the heavy revolvers was deafening and 
the smoke so thick we could see nothing, 


when suddenly a voice said, ‘‘Don’t 
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shoot any more, Mr. Fairwin, I am bad 
hit; I give up.’’ Then I saw that blood 
was dripping through the cracks from 
above. ‘‘Throw both your guns down 
stairs,’’ called Frank, and as they came 
clattering down, we went up the ladder 
at a bound. Our man was sitting on the 
floor, holding his left wrist with his right 
hand, doing his best to prevent the 
hemorrhage. The wrist was nearly shot 
in two, and the hand badly shattered. 
The radial artery was severed. I ap- 
plied a compress, and temporary dress- 
ing, and we helped him down stairs. 
Out of doors, the Indians were stand- 
ing guard at the corners of the house, 
and one of them had brought the horses. 
We mounted the prisoner on one of them, 
and started on the return journey. He 
did not bid his wife goodbye ; he seemed 
siupefied by his misfortunes, and uncon 


scious of his surroundings. 
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On the return journey not a word was 
spoken. Our prisoner was put in the 
guard house, while we ate breakfast, our 
intention being to amputate the hand be- 
fore he was given food. 

After breakfast I was informed that 
Sam was dead! Left alone in the guard 
house, he had removed the dressing, and 
bled to death. Lying near him was a 
note which read as follows: 

‘Captin Fairwin :—I have sure got to 
di or go to the pen one. I ruther di. I 
don’t bear you no grudg you had a ded 
sinch on me but it was all fare fite 
Muteh obliged, so goodbye, Sam.’’ 

I watched the officer’s face as he read 
the note. ‘‘Muech obliged!’’ said I, 
sternly, ‘‘Did you leave that man alone 


** ** Hold on,’’ in 


on purpose to allow 


terrupted Frank. ‘‘ Ask me no questions, 


Doe.’’ Then after a silence, he said, in 


an impressive tone of conviction, ‘‘ He 


was @ game man.’’ 
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THE BLIZZARD AT AUSTIN’S RANCH. 


JOHN DICKS HOME. 


The air was white with snow which a 
Nebraska wind whirled and dashed 
fiercely around the corners of the build- 
ings at Austin’s ranch on the Niobrara; 
the thermometer had suddenly dropped 
to ten degrees below zero, and all signs 
indieated the approach of a genuine bliz- 
zard. Around the great log fire within 
the ranch a number of cowboys were 
enjoying the cheerful warmth and 
glow that radiated from the leaping 
flames, feeling thankful-—hardy plains- 
men though they were—for safe protec- 
tion from the cold and storm. 

Suddenly Roy Austin arose, saying: 

**Listen, mother! I thought I heard 
someone calling for help.’’ 

Above the roar of the wind a voice 
eame faintly to them. . 

**Hello! H-e-l-l-o!”’ 

Followed by several of the cowboys, 
Roy hurried to the door, to find the stage 
standing in front of the cabin. Its 
driver, Donald MeKay, looking like 2 
monster bear in his big fur coat, was 
trying to lift from within a limp form 
that was fast whitening with snow. 

‘“*Come, boys, give me a hand, please,’ 
he ealled. 

‘“What’s up, Don?’’ asked Coyote 
Bill, as he hurried out without stopping 
for hat or coat. ‘‘Got a sick passen- 
ger ?’’ 

*‘No, but I’m afraid this poor 
woman’s pretty near froze,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘‘Give me a hand, Bill, and we’ll 
earry her inside.’’ 

“*T didn’t want her to do it, but she 
insisted on sitting upon the seat with 
me,’’ Donald explained to Mrs. Austin, 
as they entered the cabin. ‘‘I guess 


’twas kinder lonesome for her inside, all 
alone, and she stayed up there until she 
got chilled through and I had to make 
her go inside.’’ 

‘*Poor thing,’’ said Mrs. Austin. 
“Carry her right into my bedroom. 
Now, Roy, you run outside and get me 
a panful of snow, while I get the 
brandy.’’ 

‘‘Don’t bother about me, please—I’m 
not sick,’’ protested the woman, faintly. 
‘* Just let me sit by the fire until I get 
warm, and I’ll be all right.’’ 

‘*No, indeed—keep away from the 
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fire,’’ Mrs. Austin commanded. ‘‘To go 
near the fire would only make matters 
worse. Let me attend to you-—lI’ve 
handled many such cases and know what 
is best for you.’’ 

The stranger was unwillingly tucked 
into bed, and the numbed limbs rubbed 
with snow until cireulation and warmth 
were restored. When super was ready, 
a couple of hours later, she was able to 
take her place at the long table with the 
rest. 

‘**Tt’s a-going to be an awful night,’’ 
remarked the stage driver, as he fin- 
ished supper and drew his chair in 
front of the blazing logs. ‘‘I pity the 
poor fellow that gets caught out on the 
prairie in this storm.’’ 

‘*Do you think we will be able to con- 
tinue our journey in the morning?’’ 
anxiously asked the woman passenger, 
who gave her name as Mrs. Carter. 

‘‘No’am, not if this keeps up all 
night,’’ answered Don, with a shake of 
the head. ‘‘It’s a good deal worse now 
than it was an hour ago; the wind is 
rising; the snow is drifting, and | 









wouldn’t be a bit surprised to see three 


feet on the level in the morning. I 
knew there was a blizzard a-coming,”’ he 
added, throwing a fresh log on the fire, 
‘*and that’s why I drove as fast,as I did, 


so we could make the ranch, for I 

















Roy Austin 


wouldn’t want to get caught out on the 
open prairie in no such a storm as this.’’ 
in a blizzard 


sill and I were out 
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about as bad as this, soon after we lo- 
cated here,’’ remarked Mr. Austin, plac- 
ing a rocking chair in front of the fire 
for his guest. ‘‘It was pretty tough on 
us, but I believe that Mrs. Austin, who 
was at the ranch, had a worse experience 
than we had.’’ 
Mrs. Austin glaneed 

windows and shuddered. 


at the rattling 

‘‘T’ve been through some pretty excit- 
ing experiences in the last fifteen years.’” 
she said, ‘‘but I think that was the most 
horible night I ever spent.’’ 

‘Do tell us about it, won’t you?’’ 
pleaded Mrs. Carter, taking a seat in 
the rocker. ‘‘Stories of adventure and 
such like have a great charm for me, and 
for I 


from Mississippi, where we never have 


especially western stories, come 
blizzards, or any of the exciting things 
you have here.’’ 
‘T’m 


stories,’’ 


much of a hand at telling 
replied Mrs. Austin, slightly 
embarrased, ‘‘but I’ll do the best I can 
to please you. The time Mr. Austin re- 
fers to was some fifteen years ago, when 
we came here from Ohio and took up 
some land. We didn’t have quite as 


not 


good a house then as we have now, but it 
was warm and comfortable. 

‘‘One afternoon, about three days be- 
fore Christmas, Mr. Austin and Bill 
shouldered their rifles and started out to 
see if they could get a deer, leaving me 
alone with Roy, who was a mere baby 
then. It was nice and clear at noon, but 
it started to snow soon after they left. | 
was busy with my work and paid little 
attention to what was going on outside, 
but when it began to get dark and they 
did not return, I commenced to worry. 
The snow by this time was about four 
inches deep on the level, and it was still 
As dark- 


howled 


coming down thick and fast. 


ness came upon us the wind 















frightfully, blowing the loose snow 
through every crack and erevice, until it 
seemed as if everything in the cabin 
chairs, tables, and even the beds—were 
covered with it. 

‘‘About seven o’eclock I thought | 
heard them at the back door, but it was 
only the wind. Thinking they would 
surely return soon, I prepared a nice 
supper, set the table, and had eveything 
ready for them. Eight o’clock came 
and still they did not come. The nearest 
ranch was Bob Kennedy’s, three miles 
south of us, but to get there I would 
have had to cross the Niobrara on the 
foot bridge, and I was somewhat afraid 
of that. Onee, when I opened the door 
and looked out, I could not see the barn, 
just a short distance away, and I didn’t 
know what to do. I had never been 
alone at the ranch over night, and in 
those days, when the Indians often went 
on the warpath, I didn’t know what 
might happen. There were fifteen or 
twenty Sioux Indians camped near the 
ford, just a short distance from the 
ranch, and while they had always been 
friendly and néver molested us in any 
way, | would have felt safer had they 
been a hundred miles away. 

‘About 9 o’clock, as I sat in the 
rocker with Roy in my lap, wondering if 
[ had better not try to reach Kennedy’s 
and remain there until morning, I heard 
a cow bellowing. Placing Roy in his 
cradle I went to the door and listened, 
for I remembered that Bill had left old 
‘Muley’ in the small corral, with her eaif, 
and in my excitement I had forgotten 
to take them to the barn for the night. 
As I stood in the door, with the snow 
blowing in my face, I heard a pack of 
coyotes howling and barking near the 
corral where the cow was. I was now 
thoroughly frightened, for I knew they 
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would make short work of the calf, and 
perhaps kill the cow as well. 

‘‘Mother always used to say that I 
was the most timid one in our family, 
but I got my big shawl, threw it over my 
head, kissed Roy, made up my mind to 
try to get the cow and calf to the barn. 
Just as I stepped outside I saw a couple 
of Indians half way between the cabin 
and the barn. They had their backs to 
me and had not seen me, so I turned, 
ran inside, closed and bolted the door, 
not knowing what mischief they might 
be up to. Like a flash it occurred to me 
that the redskins were after the cow and 
calf. I remembered the time when some 
of their band killed a couple of cows be- 
longing to Bob Kennedy, throwing the 
hides in the river and burying the meat, 
and how they had tried to make Mr. 
Kennedy believe the animals had been 
killed by wolves. 

‘As I stood just inside the door, 
trembling like a leaf, and not knowing 
what to do, Roy woke up and com- 
meneed to ery. Before I went to him I 
opened the door a trifle, drew in the 
latch string, piled tables and chairs 
against all the doors, and _ then 
my hand, shivering with the cold, for | 
electric shock, for I heard two persons 
arms, blew out the candle, and walked 
up and down the room until the child 
fell asleep. I did not dare light the 
candle again, for fear the Indians would 
come around, and seeing that I was 
alone, break in and perhaps kill us 
both.’’ 

‘*Merey! I would have been seared to 
death,’’ interrupted Mrs. Carter. 

‘‘The storm seemed to be getting 
worse,’’ continued Mrs. Austin, moving 
her chair closer to the blazing logs. ‘* The 
wind by this time was blowing a perfect 
gale, and the noise it made, as it whis- 
tled around the corners, almost drove me 
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crazy. I was too frightened to lie down, 
for I did not know what moment 1 
might open my eyes and find an Indian 
standing over me, with knife raised 
ready to strike. 

‘When it seemed to me that it must 
be well along towards daylight, I struck 
a match and looked at the elock. Just 
five minutes past ten, when I thought 
was at least five o’clock. As I 


stood there, with the burning match in 


sure it 











Stella Yellow Shirt and Pap- 
poose. 


my hand, shivering withthe cold, for I 
had been afraid to put any fresh logs 
on the fire, | heard a knock at the door. 
Thinking it was Mr. Austin and Bill, I 
was on the point of lighting the candle 
when | 


this time 
To make sure that 


heard another rap, 


louder than before. 
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it was them, I crossed the room as lightly 
as possible and felt for the window, near 
the door. I cautiously unbolted and 
opened it a little, but it was so dark that 
I could not see anything and the snow 
that blew in almost blinded me. I had 
just closed and bolted the window when 
a cold chill ran through my body like an 
electric shock, for I heard to persons 
talking—two Indians! I could not un- 
what brought them to the 
ranch at that hour, unless it was that 
they had waylaid Mr. Austin and Bill 
and were after Roy and myself. 

‘*As I stood there, listening, my heart 


derstand 


beating like hail on a tin roof, they 
rapped again, at the same time mum- 
bling something to themselves which I 
heard but could not understand. I do 
not know, even to this day, how I ever 
eame to do it, for brave 
woman, but I went to the bureau drawer 
and got Mr. Austin’s big six-shooter. I 
had fired it a number of’ times, 
while I was not an expert shot by any 
means, | knew which end to point at the 
target. Before I realized what I 
really doing, I pointed it at the door and 
fired three shots in rapid succession. 
One of the Indians gave an unearthiy 
yell, and then quiet. 
afraid to open a door or window, for 
Roy had been aroused by the firing and 
was crying.’’ 

‘*Poor child! No wonder he ecried,’’ 
again interrupted Mrs. Carter. ‘“‘If I 
had been in your place, I believe I would 
revolver 


I’m not a 


and 


was 


all was Il was 


have turned the on myself 
next.’’ 

‘“‘Then what would have become of 
asked Roy, smiling. 


‘*Well, it was hard to tell what was 


me ; 


best to do under the circumstances,’’ 
said Mrs. Austin, ‘‘for I did not dare 
light the candle, and I was too frightened 
to go near the door. After a bit I man- 

















aged to quiet Roy and placed him in his 
eradle. Ten minutes later—it seemed a 
couple of hours to me—I mustered up 
sufficient courage to go to the door and 
listen. It was then about eleven o’clock, 
as near as I could judge, and from that 
time until two I paced the floor, the big 
revolver lying on the table where | could 
easily get it. 

‘‘About three o’clock I heard a pack 
of coyotes fighting near the barn. Those 
of you who have never heard them, par- 
ticularly when alone at night, can form 
no idea of the feeling that creeps over 
one, and while I knew they could not get 
inside the cabin, I would just as soon 
they had been on the other side of the 
Missouri river. They made such a 
frightful noise that I finally concluded 
to open a wondow and fire a shot or two, 
to seare them away, when it occured to 
me that perhaps I had killed one of the 
Indians, and. the coyotes were fighting 
over the body. 

‘*T could never tell you half the things 
I thought of during that long, weary 
night, but as day commenced to break I 
heard a knock at the back door. I 
jumped to the table and picked up the 
revolver, believing it was the Indians, 
but to make sure of it I ran to one of 
the kitchen windows and peeked out. Im- 
agine how delighted I was when I saw 
Mr. Austin and Bill, each with a deer 
thrown over their shoulders! 

‘*T was not long in letting them in- 
side, and when they noticed the revolver 
in my hand and the tables and chairs 
piled against the doors, Mr. Austin said: 
‘Why, May, what does all this mean?’ 
Then I——I fainted !’’ 

‘*T don’t blame you—lI’d a done that 
long before daylight, had I been in your 
place,’’ said Mrs. Carter. 

‘‘When I recovered sufficiently to tell 
them what had happened,’’ continued 
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Mrs. Austin, ‘‘ Bill went out to see if he 
could find any trace of the cow. He re- 
turned in a short time and reported that 
the corral fence was down in one place, 
and that both the cow and ealf were 
missing. Of course, we were very sorry 
to lose the cow, for she was the best 
milker we had on the ranch, but Mr. 
Austin and Bill said I did perfectly 
right in not venturing out in the storm. 

‘*While I was preparing a_ hurried 
breakfast, for they were both cold and 
hungry, Bill went to the barn, to see 
how everything was there. Pretty soon 
he came rushing in, shouting: 

‘**Why, Mrs. Austin, old ‘* Muley’s’’ 
in the barn, tied in one of the stalls, eat- 
ing hay, and the ealf is with her.’ 

‘*T could hardly believe it, for I knew 
the cow could not get in and tie herself, 
so we three proceeded to the barn, to 
make sure that Coyote Bill’s mind 
hadn’t been affected. Sure enough, 
there she was, fastened to one of the 
stanchions, as dry as could be, for the 
calf ha dbeen ahead of us and taken all 
the milk. All of a sudden it occurred to 
me that perhaps the Indians had taken 
them in, and when I mentioned the mat- 
ter to Mr. Austin, he and Bill put on 
their coats and started for the Indian 
camp, without even waiting for a cup of 
hot coffee. 

‘*When they reached White Elk’s te- 
pee, they found the old warrior wrapped 
in his blankets, while the medicine man 
and Yellow Feather were attending him. 
It seems that White Elk and Yellow 
Feather had heard the cow bellowing 
and the coyotes barking, and they came 
through the storm to get them and put 
them in the barn. They had been out 
hunting and had met Mr. Austin and 
Bill about the time the storm came up, 
and concluded that they had not re- 
turned. After putting the cow and calf 
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in the barn, they came to the cabin and 
knoeked on the door, to let me know what 
they had done, so that I would not be 
worried about them. 
frightened when I 


They were badly 
fired through the 
door and one of the balls lodged in 
White Elk’s leg, but everything was ex- 


plained satisfactorily, and we gave each 
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a nice lot of provisions for what they 
had done for us. 

‘*Although I have lived on the plans 
for sixteen years, I have never been so 
frightened as I was that night, and I 
would not go through another night like 


it for all the money in the world.’ 














Indians in camp at Austin’s Ranch on the Niobrara 




















The somber solitude of the hills. 








THE SOLITUDE. 


Oo. M. CLAY, M. D. 


**Speaking of dreams—what queer 
things they are. No plausible explana- 
tion has as yet been advanced to account 
for them. But how fine it is sometimes 
to visit an old friend or an old spot made 
dear by many fond recollections.’’ 

We were seated in the club on this 
wintry evening. Outside the snow flakes 
filtered against the frozen panes and the 
winds hurrying, erying, tearing at th 
eaves, only seemed to lend added charms 
to the cozy firelit room. 

The speaker continued with his dis- 
course on dreams and we all lent inter- 
ested attention. 


‘‘Tt has been a good many years sine 
I have been camping—too fat now, vou 
know, to move around much.’’ and the 
speaker gave a fat chuckle, the double 
chin substantiating the words of the 
owner. 

**Well, last night I did go camping. It 
all semed just-as real, and when the 
alarm clanged I awoke with a start and 
half expected to see Old Baldy towering 
sublime and grand, higher than any of 
the range.”’ 

We all smiled appreciatively, for had 
we, too, not been there in the flesh and 
not the spirit, 
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“To econtinue,’’ the speaker went on, 
"7 to 
camp the well-filled creel of spotted beau- 


was onee more bringing back 


ties; thinking of how you boys—boys 


you were then—would envy me. 

‘*T could see our little old tent in the 
shadow of the pines. The sun, just set- 
ting, painted the arched bow of heaven 
with a golden light and even as I stood 
in awe of Nature’s handiwork the color 
lake flooded the 


faintest pink, 


faded and a erimson 
heavens, faded into the 
and in the after glow the stars stood out 
flashed like of the 
The new moon, just peeping over 


and gems purest 
water. 
Old Baldy’s shoulder, looked with satis- 
Still, why 


seemed a 


faction on this work of God. 
it 
solitude. 


{ almost feared to move 
the 


the ridge came the hoot of the saw-what 


sacrilege to break From 
owl, and like a shadow a deer stalked ma 
jestically towards the stream of molten 
silver to quench his thirst with the 
purest of water. 
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fire’s 


As I looked the ruddy 
glare played hide and seek in the dark 


camp 


hued pines; the roar of the stream came 
on the evening 
now we stretched before 
watched the clouds. 


fleecy as down, hurrying over the face of 


nearer, nearer, wafted 
And 


the glowing logs, 


breeze. 


the moon. We, too, seemed to float and 
drift with them. 
and we were hurrying towards the land 
of Nod. 

‘The 


through those myriad, undaunted halls 


Our eye lids drooped 


pine-seented winds hastening 
lulled tired bodies and happy hearts to 
sweet repose. 

‘*The the 
sparks pierced the black robe of uizht 


burned logs broke and 
showing it with the purest gems. When 
day yet lingered in the lap of meht we 
awoke, stretched and rolled out of our 
blankets, glad to be alive and feeling like 
Mighty fine you bet.’ 


livine—doing. 


We all agreed. 
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Visitors to Alaska, it is said, always 
return with delightful memories of their 
experiences. Among the many novel ad- 
ventures that we (my wife and I) en- 
joyed during a brief visit to that strange 
‘Land of the Midnight Sun’’ in the sum- 
mer of 1904, the one that we live over 
again most frequently is a lonely tramp 
to Denver Glacier. 

July 27th found us at Skagway, the 
gateway to the White Pass and Yukon 
route. Desiring to visit the wonderful 
inland glacier of which we had heard, 
we were advised to take the train, as that 
would earry us half the way. But wish- 
ing to be entirely free from all limita- 
tions of time both in going and in re- 
turning, we preferred to undertake the 
entire trip on foot. 

At 3 a. m. we are astir and making 
No artificial light 
is needed at that hour in that latitude 
in July. A light lunch is packed, and 
we take along a tin eup for drinking 
from the mountain brooks, rubber over- 


ready for the start. 


shoes for crossing wet places, paper 
sacks for wild flowers and minerals, field 
glasses and note books. 

We are off before the town is awake, 
save packs of idle, howling team dogs, 
strolling about enjoying their summer 
vacation. The cheerful song of a west- 
ern meadow lark is heard far away 
across the foothills of Mt. Dewey, and a 
few ravens croak ‘‘Good morning’’ from 
the hillside pines. 

Our route for four miles is along the 
White Pass and Yukon railway. In the 
invigorating atmosphere of the ice cov- 
ered mountains, miles are not considered. 


AFOOT TO AN ALASKAN GLACIER. 


KECK. 


The Skagway River, shallow, rocky and 
rearing, rushes by us to the sea. A part 
of the way we walk on the old trail over 
which thousands trudged and toiled dur- 
ing the mad rush to the Klondike. There 
is but one continuous canon and one 
route for river, railroad, and trail be- 
the White Pass. 
We meet a man on the track. This is 


tween Skagway and 


worthy of mention, as we saw no other 
human being that day until after our 
return at night. But the birds afford 
us company all day. 
whistle along the river banks and juncos 


Sandpipers now 


chirp among the chaparral bordering the 
old trail. Beautiful 
many sorts bloom all along the way and 
wild fruits of different varieties tempt 
us to loiter here and there. 

A faded flag marks the point where 
we are to leave the track and turn to 
the right. A trail has been cut through 


flowers also of 


the virgin forest to the glacier. Aside 
from that no mark of human hand or 
foot is seen beyond the railway, save the 
vacant tent of a prospector or hunter, 
which we pass in the first half mile. To 
the left is a tributary to the river, 
louder and more violent than the main 
stream, filled with smooth boulders and 
discolored with glacier milk. To the 
right, though the dense growth of tall 
evergreens, we discern a range of snow 
erested hills. 
and ice, little brooks of clear, cold 
water frequently cross the trail. The 
tin cup is freely used and regaling our- 


From the melting snow 


selves betimes with blue berries, goose- 
berries, salmon berries, salal berries, red 
currants, and other fruits of the wild as 
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we sit in the deep moss that covers rocks 
and logs, the long journey seems but 
half the distance and the novelty of the 
whole experience is a constant stimulus 
to press on. It may be four miles, it 
may be five, from the railway to the gla- 
cier. We have no means of measuring 
distances. 

The timber in this valley represents a 
strong growth. Fir and western cedar 
trees from two to four feet in diameter 
stand all along the route. A red squir- 
rel barks from a tall spruce. On an- 
other a flock of chestnut-backed chicka- 
dees industriously search trunk and 
branch for insects. Winter wrens chirp 
and chatter among the fallen tree tops, 
and the songs of other birds contribute 
to the interest of the wild scene. On 
either side, an almost impenetrable 
tangle of undergrowth flanks the trail. 
Thorns of different species and clumps 
of devils’ club forbid travel save where 
the axe has cleared the way. 

The day before our trip had been un- 
usually warm—seventy-six degrees in 
the shade. Much snow had melted in the 
mountains and the brooks are swollen 
beyond the expectations of the men who 
constructed the trail. Some of the little 
bridges they had made are covered with 
water and we throw on additional ma- 
terial. One is very much needed where 
they thought none was necessary. We 
drag poles and earry sticks and build a 
bridge before we are able to cross with 
dry feet. 

Presently the path leads down to the 
mad river. <A precipitous bluff makes it 
impracticable for it to go elsewhere. 
Stepping stone and foot-logs had been 
arranged for pedestrians to pass around 
the face of the bluff to less rugged 
ground beyond. But, alas! The: swirl- 
ing torrent has risen above some of the 
stepping stones, and some of the foot- 
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logs have floated away. What now? 
Shall we go back? Not yet! We re- 
eonnoiter, lay plans, put on our rubbers, 
drag logs from the hill, earry heavy 
rocks. The field glass drops into the 
rushing eurrent, but fortunately is re- 
eovered. We are able to restore the pas- 
sage in part. The remainder of the way 
we climb among and eling to the bushes 
against the bluff. 

Then the trail, zigzags among rocks 
Suddenly the air 
grows cool and misty. We are getting 
near the ice. A foaming, boulder 


ravines, and hills. 


choked stream from the right points out 
the direction. The remainder of the 
route is paved. We step from boulder to 
boulder until we cross the terminal 
moreine and walk on the primeval ice. 

The glacier fills a semicireular valley 
possibly a mile wide. It is said to be 
the largest inland glacier in the world. 
At the foot and outer rim of the ice field 
aer acres and acres of smooth, round 
granite rocks from the size of a pail to 
that of a sugar hogshead ridged up and 
banked high’ against the adjoining 
mountain. The wild stream we followed 
flews from a large cavern in the ice 
under the front of the glacier. The ice 
mass was once much longer and higher 
than it is now. Its marks are plainly 
discerned. It is now probably over a 
hundred feet in thickness. About the 
edges it is soiled with till. Where it is 
elear the ice is of a light blue color. 
Down in the deep crevasses it darkens to 
an indigo shade. Once this ice was snow 
or water, but how many hundreds or 
thousands of years ago? 

White clouds at first cover all but the 
foot of the great ice cake. Gradually 
they recede and more and more of the 
wonderful scene opens to view. On 
either side are timbered hills and farther 
on are snow crested mountains. Deep 
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thundering sounds break the stillness, as 
erevasses burst open or huge blocks of 
ice or massive rocks fall from higher 
levels down upon the main ice ledge. A 
bald eagle screams among the hemlocks 
and sails away through the clouds. A 
hummingbird flits about us fora mo- 
ment, presenting its slender bill to the 
flowers that bloom between the boulders 
of the lateral moraine, and then with a 
whir flies across the frozen plain. 

We rest among the rocks, eat our 
lunch, remove our rubbers, and lo! the 
insides are lined with sparkling yellow 
flakes. Evidently our wet shoes picked 
them up from the sands of the creek be- 
fore the overshoes were put on. We will 
investigate on the return. We wait pa- 
tiently and long for the clouds to lift 
from the higher area of the glacier. We 
are well rewarded. A broad shaft of 
sunlight from between the neighboring 
peaks falls upon the mighty river of ice 
which seems to have its source among the 
loftiest snow caps. Below, the surface is 
smooth; but above, among the peaks, it 
is rough and jagged and strewn with ice 
blocks and rocks. 

The display of colors is marvelous. 
The great white silence of the snow 
fields, the blue ice of the glacier, the 
black rocks of the canon, the dark zreen 
of the forests, the sparkle of the golden 
sunlight, the rainbow hues of the mist, 
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the rose and purple tints playing over 
all, an ever-changing kaleidoscope of 
gorgeous beauty. Satisfied and well re- 
paid we prepare to return. We build 
a cairn, deposit our cards, and set up a 
pole. 

Crossing the terminal moraine we dis- 
eover a brooklet issuing from among 
the boulders. Mingling with the little 
drift of sand it has deposited, are golden 
grains. We mark the spot and pass on. 
It is growing late. Another look at the 
marvelous scene we may never behold 
again, and we pass into the dark of the 
evergreen forest. 

When ‘we reach the river the raging 
fiood is still higher. Our foot-logs are 
gone and many of the stepping stones 
are out of sight. Other logs are brought 
into requisition, more of the bluff is 
sealed, and we surmount the difficulties 
of the pass without serious accident. 
Glad to escape, we forget all about the 
yellow flakes in the sands until we are 
miles away. 

A bright-eyed, courageous weasel 
barks at us from a wayside stump; but 
no bear, or wolf, or lynx, or Indian dis- 
putes our progress; or, so far as we 
know, threatens our safety in all that 
lonely tramp. In the twilight of 10 
p. m. we reach our lodgings, somewhat 
weary but feeling amply rewarded for 
all the effort. 
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the diving horses Photo by G. E. Moulthrope 
Famous Equine Divers. 

Herewith and on the opposite page are shown photographic 

reyroductions of the famous horses, King and Queen, and 

their great diving act The horses have been exhibited in 

all the large cities of this continent, and wherever shown 

have excited deep iriosity on account of their really mar- 

velous act 
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Photo by G. E. Moulthrope. 

















Queen diving. Photo by G. E. Moulthrope. 











HUNTING THE OREGON COUGAR. 


JAMES E. SAWYERS. 


In mid-winter, when it was cold and 
gray, and the piercing east winds blew 
across the Umpqua Mountains, causing 
the stately firs on the ridges to bend be- 
fore it like reeds, the fever to hunt cou- 
gars inveigled me away to the haunts of 
the blacktail deer, where the big sly cat 
prowled in search of the timorous quarry. 
And my brother Gard was easily per- 
suaded to accompany me and take his 
pack of well-trained hounds. The latter 
are indispensable in the quest for the 
cougar, for its alert ears and keen eye- 
sight render it difficult for man to find it 
unaided ; in fact still hunting the cougar 
is never practiced. They are rarely seen 
by hunters even in localities where they 
are most abundant. 

The season of the year was unfavor- 
able for taking pack horses into the 
mountains, so we decided to take a small 
pack, consisting of a blanket, also bacon, 


beans, coffee, lard and salt, and go about 
fifteen miles into the wilderness and 
camp in a deserted trapper’s cabin. Thus 
equipped we pursued our way through 
the forest of everlasting green, ascending 
precipitous cliffs, climbing over log 
jams, and occasionally following along a 
turbid, foaming stream sweeping over 
submerged rocks, and frolicking to amuse 
itself in its lonely grandeur, or else to en- 
tertain the lithe panther in his nightly 
prowl in search of prey. 

The weather was dismal and lead col- 
ored clouds boldly took their places, 
threatening us with a drenching. There 
was a thrill in the crisp wintery air, and 
despite recent heavy storms some old 
signs of the cougar were found, and the 
slight tongueing of the hounds as they 
picked up the seent, though but brief, en- 
thused us as we pushed on toward the 
desolate cabin. A thick mist settled in 
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the canon and we were compelled to 
direct our course largely by guess, until 
we reached the main divide, from whence 
we could look over a sea of fog spreading 
in every direction, with here and there a 
solitary fir pointing its feathery top 
heavenward. The hounds hunted faith- 
fully in the canons, over the benches, 
along the ridges and spurs, but failed to 
find any fresh trail; yet the presence of 
the desired game was obvious from the 
many signs everywhere, and the chance 
of a chase stimulated us in our dreary 
journey. 

Reaching our destination near even- 
time we gathered bark for the camp fire 
and prepared fir boughs for our bed. 
Then came the enjoyable feature of 
camping, that is, getting supper and dry- 
ing out our soaked clothing. 

Karly the following morning we began 
the hunt in earnest, although the weather 
indications were not assuring. The rain 
that had poured down all night made it 
certain that cold trailing could not be in- 
dulged in. However, a brief coon chase 
limbered up the dogs and put them in 
hunting humor. They were sent into the 
canons and allowed to hunt at will, for 
their training was thorough and we had 
no fear of them chasing deer. One of the 
interesting features of hunting the 
panther with well trained hounds is to 
see the deer leave their retreats or 
stand, gazing wonderingly at the intrud- 
ers, while the dogs are in search of the 
more interesting game. 

A heavy rain soon drenched us, but we 
continued the quest, following the hounds 
as they worked diligently for a trail that 
might be worked out. Thus the first day 
passed wearily by, the only incident of 
interest being the capture of a pine mar- 
ten by my brother. But the long, hard 
tramp over rugged hills made us appre- 
ciate our evening rest, and as we sat by 
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a roaring camp fire, musing and 
pianning, the prospects for the morrow 
seemed brighter. 

Before break of day we were on our 
way toward likely haunts of the cougar, 
but early showers almost dispelled our 
hopes. Not a dog gave tongue to encour 
age us; in fact the hounds semed de 
jected, but the hunt was continued as 
carefully as could be in hopes that a trail 
might be found. 

When uneasy, or hunting, the cougar 
often makes long journeys, and at such 
times he is likely to follow the main 
divides. These we followed, especially 
when leading through a good deer coun- 
try, for the cougar generally travels in 
search of game, and deer constitute his 
principal diet. Usually when deer have 
been disturbed by this fastidious cat 
they manifest their fear, and numerous 
tracks made by them leaving for a new 
range indicates the recent visit of the sly 
hunter. We found but little signs indi- 
cating the presence of the cougar, so 
changed our course and followed along a 
burnt ridge. A drenching rain made our 
progress disagreeable. As we crawled 
through a young growth of firs, with the 
disgusted dogs following us, a sudden 
commotion and charging of growling 
dogs startled us. Like a whirlwind the 
whole pack was off, racing swiftly down 
the mountain side, baying furionsly with 
my brother following. When I| arrived 
on the scene a battle royal was raging 
between the three hounds and a young 
cougar. 

There was no tree large enough for 
the beast to climb, and the powerfui 
dcegs, accustomed to fighting bears, could 
easily prevent its escape. The cougar is 
a swift, vicious fighter and makes a good 
showing when evenly matched, but three 
daring hounds are more than a set-off 
against his ugly fangs and sharp claws. 
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gray, and the piercing east winds blew 
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beans, coffee, lard and salt, and go about 
fifteen miles into the wilderness and 
camp in a deserted trapper’s cabin. Thus 
equipped we pursued our way through 
the forest of everlasting green, ascending 
precipitous cliffs, climbing over log 
jams, and occasionally following along a 
turbid, foaming stream sweeping over 
submerged rocks, and frolicking to amuse 
itself in its lonely grandeur, or else to en- 
tertain the lithe panther in his nightly 
prowl in search of prey. 
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picked up the scent, though but brief, en- 
thused us as we pushed on toward the 
desolate cabin. A thick mist settled in 
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the canon and we were compelled to 
direct our course largely by guess, until 
we reached the main divide, from whence 
we could look over a sea of fog spreading 
in every direction, with here and there a 
solitary fir pointing its feathery top 
heavenward. The hounds hunted faith- 
fully in the canons, over the benches, 
along the ridges and spurs, but failed to 
find any fresh trail; yet the presence of 
the desired game was obvious from the 
many signs everywhere, and the chance 
of a chase stimulated us in our dreary 
journey. 

Reaching our destination 
time we gathered bark for the camp fire 
and prepared fir boughs for our bed. 
Then came the 


hear evel- 


enjoyable feature of 
camping, that is, getting supper and dry- 
ing out our soaked clothing. 

Karly the following morning we began 
the hunt in earnest, although the weather 
indications were not assuring. The rain 
that had poured down all night made it 
certain that cold trailing could not be in- 
dulged in. However, a brief coon chase 
limbered up the dogs and put them in 
hunting humor. They were sent into the 
canons and allowed to hunt at will, for 
their training was thorough and we had 
no fear of them chasing deer. One of the 
interesting features of hunting the 
panther with well trained hounds is to 
see the deer leave their retreats or 
stand, gazing wonderingly at the intrud- 
ers, while the dogs are in search of the 
more interesting game. 

A heavy rain soon drenched us, but we 
continued the quest, following the hounds 
as they worked diligently for a trail that 
might be worked out. Thus the first day 
passed wearily by, the only incident of 
interest being the capture of a pine mar- 
ten by my brother. But the long, hard 
tramp over rugged hills made us appre- 
ciate our evening rest, and as we sat by 
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fire, and 


planning, the prospects for the morrow 


a roaring camp musing 
seemed brighter. 

Before break of day we were on our 
way toward likely haunts of the cougar, 
but early showers almost dispelled our 
hopes. Not a dog gave tongue to encour- 
age us; in fact the hounds 
jected, but the hunt was continued as 
carefully as could be in hopes that a trail 
might be found. 

When uneasy, or hunting, the cougar 
often makes long journeys, and at such 
is likely to follow the 
These we followed, especially 


semed de- 


times he main 
divides. 
when leading through a good deer coun- 
try, for the cougar generally travels in 
search of game, and deer constitute his 
principal diet. Usually when deer have 
been disturbed by this fastidious cat 
they manifest their fear, and numerous 
tracks made by them leaving for a new 
range indicates the recent visit of the sly 
hunter. We found but little signs indi- 
cating the presence of the 
changed our course and followed along a 
burnt ridge. A drenching rain made our 
progress disagreeable. As we crawled 
through a young growth of firs, with the 
disgusted dogs following us, a sudden 
commotion and charging of growling 
dogs startled us. Like a whirlwind the 
whole pack was off, racing swiftly down 
the mountain side, baying furionsly with 
my brother following. When I arrived 
on the scene a battle royal was raging 
between the three hounds and a young 
cougar. 


cougar, so 


There was no tree large enough for 
the beast to climb, and the powerfui 
dcgs, accustomed to fighting bears, could 
easily prevent its escape. The cougar is 
a swift, vicious fighter and makes a good 
showing when evenly matched, but three 
daring hounds are more than a set-off 
against his ugly fangs and sharp claws. 
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But when fighting against desperate odds 
he often plays havoe with his opponents, 
especially when the fight drags and his 
aggressors hesitate. The dogs fought 
this one with great sagacity and cour- 
age. Whenever a dog rushed for the 
eougar’s neck the others would attack 
from the rear, thus compelling the re- 
lease of the one to enable it to guard off 
the others. The great disadvantage of 
the cougar was lack of breath, and in a 
very short time it was difficult for it to 
breathe; add to this the severe chewing 
about its throat and breast by the tireless 
hounds, and it is easy to see how much 
advantage the dogs had over their an- 
tagonist—coupled of course with the fact 
that the animal was a small one. 

In a few moments the cougar’s tongue 
hung out, and it was unable to ward off 
the swift, vigorous assaults of its eager 
foes. At times during the frantie fight 
the dogs and cougar rolled down hill like 
a big ball of fur. Finally, one dog secured 
a firm hold on its throat while another 
gnawed deep into its brisket and the 
other held a firm grip on the shoulder. 
The heipless cougar seemed exhausted 
but made a bold effort to pull the dog 
loose from his vicelike grip on the throat. 
The cougar fixed its paws on the dog’s 
head and jaws and made a_ spasmodic 
jerk with its powerful arms, but as the 
strong jaws of the dog were pulled back 
the deep-set teeth cut the cougar’s wind 
pipe, and the blood spurting from the 
veins told of the end. 

This was the first fight between dogs 
and cougar that I ever witnessed, and it 
convinced me that a cougar would be 
more than a match for two or three hesi- 
tating dogs, but a good pack of three or 
four strong, vicious, active hounds, 
trained to fight in unison is certainly 
sufficient to kill any ordinary cougar. Of 
course, when the cat has an opportunity 


to back into a retreat, and the dogs are 
compelled to approach him singly from 
the front he can claw them back, and in 
such an advantageous position, he makes 
an irresistible defense. It is seldom 
that dogs have a chance to attack the 
eougar on favorable ground. This fact 
has given these animals a great but un- 
deserved reputation for fighting qualli- 
ties. 

The next morning was gloomy and un- 
promising but we had resolved to make 
the best of our time, so invaded the vir- 
gin forest in search of more game. The 
hounds worked diligently and we fol- 
lowed the ridges, observing their move- 
ments; occasionally a deer would bound 
away from his lair, while others looked 
wonderingly at us. The faint baying of 
the hounds in the distance told of the 
prospects. We listened anxiously and 
oceasionally heard the welcome tone of 
the faithful cold-trailers. 

After weary hours of waiting my 
brother discovered a tawney colored ani- 
mal on an old slide far below us. The 
mysterious animal soon appeared on a 
log, and his elastic tread and sinuous- 
like crouching movements reminded us 
of a great lizard. A cougar! He did not 
seem alarmed, but walked leisurely along 
the log, casually looking in the direction 
of the dogs. The graceful, powerful cat 
little realized his danger as he leaped 
from one log to another. Now and then 
he would pause and look inquiringly 
around as if expecting game, evidently 
not at all suspicious of the faint tone of 
the hounds in the far distance. Once he 
sat up, cat fashion, in fact there was 
nothing in his manner to distinguish him 
from an ordinary cat except size and 
color. 

The baying of the hounds became more 
distinct and it was evident that they were 
working out the old trail of that very 
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eougar; but they could not track him 
very well on account of the recent heavy 
rain having washed the scent. The big 
eat soon grew suspicious of the approach- 
ing hounds and bounded away into a 
thicket in a near-by gulch. Hardly had 
he disappeared when the eager hounds 
appeared, their clear silvery voices ring- 
ing in joyous harmony, increasing their 
tongueing when they reached the fresh 
scent. Later the steady baying of the 
dogs indicated that the cougar had 
sought safety in a tree. 

On arriving we found him perched on 
the lower limbs of a cedar tree. We ob- 
served him for some time before attempt- 
ing to end his career. A poor shot on 
my part only wounded him, and he 
leaped down among the dogs, but was 
quickly brought to bay and his death. 

He measured eight feet ten inches, 
which is above the average length—in 
fact seven feet six inches is a good 
length for an adult male, while the fe- 
male seldom exceeds seven feet in length. 
The average weight of the males in this 
section is about 145. and of the females 
about 125 pounds, yet some rare speci- 


mens that I have seen would have ex- 
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ceeded 225 pounds. 

The cougar is a most interesting ani 
mal, but on account of his sly disposition, 
and nocturnal hunting, woodsmen sel- 
dom have an opportunity to observe him. 
When in a tree the cougar generally ap- 
pears at ease, seldom revealing any fear 
of man or dogs. However, some individ- 
uals appear cross and hiss at their pur- 
suers. He presents a fine appearance 
when perched in a tree, standing on the 
large limbs with the well-proportioned 
head slightly raised and looking curi- 
ously at his enemies. He prefers a tree 
where he can rest his fore feet on a limb 
while he rests his hind feet on another. 
When seen in this position he is a model 
of grace, his color harmonizing with the 
mosses and foliage; even the fickle rays 
of light blend and render him _ineon- 
spicuous. His ears are usually pricked 
forward, eat like, and he keeps his tail 
in constant motion, in a sort of a rolling, 
twitching manner. The symmetrical 
balance and harmony through his frame, 
and the amicable look, creates in one a 
feeling of admiration for the big eat, al- 
though he is the king among game de- 


stroyers. 
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Sheridan in Yellowstone National Park 


A TRIP TO MT. 


S. N. 


One of the most interesting mountain 
climbs in Wyoming (outside of the 
is Mt. Sheridan, Yellow- 


Park, 


Grand Teton 
National 
necessarily on account of the great ele- 


stone W yoming—not 


vation to which it attains, but its en- 
virons are so grand, the country about it 
so beautiful and the view from the sum- 
mit is so far-reaching. 

Nearly all who visit the Yellowstone 
National Park follow the same old road 
and seldom depart this 


This is where they miss a great 


from beaten 
path. 
deal. To see the park best it is advisable 
to take saddle and pack horses and visit 
the out-of-the-way places. It 
such a trip that found ourselves 


camped at Heart Lake, and not finding 


was on 


we 
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SHERIDAN, WYO. 


LEEK. 


the fishing what we were used to, I pro- 
posed that we climb Mt. Sheridan. 
Starting in the morning with a saddle 
horse each and a good liberal lunch in a 
sack, four of us struck out on a route 
carefully picked out the evening before. 


Mr. White, one of the party, on Old 
Bully, never dismounted until he was 
beside the monument on top—the bal- 


ance of us, either through fear to ride or 
to save our horses, having to dismount at 
intervals. 

We were favored with a perfect day. 
The view from the summit was grand. 
Immediately below us—and into which 
it seemed we could cast a stone—was 
Heart Lake, and off to the northwest lay 
Lewis and Shoshone lakes, while to the 
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Lewis Falls—Fishing for the beautiful Loch 


northeast could be seen Yellowstone 
Lake. With the naked eye twenty miles 
away, we could see the Lake hotel near 
the outlet of Yellowstone Lake, and 
could discern the little lake steamer pull 
in at Dot Island and leave again on its 
way to the West Thumb. Delusion and 
Riddle lakes looked like mere ponds, all 
being surrounded by heavy, dark timber, 
while away to the south we tried to im- 
agine where our blazed trail led through 
the trackless forest to Snake River, down 
which we expected to go to our home in 
Jackson’s Hole. 

great 


Along this trail we could see 





Leven trout. 


droves of elk. We eould see where small 
ereeks had been dammed up by beaver, 
and these animals’ water-surrounded 
houses could be seen, built out in the 
willows. 

We found Heart Lake very shallow 
in fact from the top of Mt. Sheridan we 
eould distinguish the bottom by the 
patches of moss or water plants growing 
thereon. We were not at the outlet, but 
I imagine that a man might, with a few 
days’ work, put in a dam that would 
raise the water several feet, which would 
mean much to the fishing interests. 




















MR. JOHNSON—BAD MAN. 


LEN’ D. WHITTEMORE. 


Now see here; Don’t get fresh with me! 
For I’m a tough! 

I live on Tough Row- 

It gets tougher the further you go 

And I live in the last house 


d’ye see ? 

We were all sitting around the stove 
in Hank  Littleton’s 
The whole ‘‘ 


place spinning 
there 

the 
that de- 
pends from the woe-dispelling branches 
of the Anheuser bush. Old Pete Small- 
wood was just in the midst of a good old 
tale of the days superseding 
doing of Santa Ana when Bill Johnson 
We all shut 
up like clams, even to Old Pete, for Mr. 
Johnson was the bad man of the town. 


yarns. gang’’ was 


and most of us had _ been sipping 


proverbial ‘‘mountain dew’’ 


the un- 


blew in with a ‘‘jag on.’’ 


He had blood in his eye this time, but 
after going the rounds giving each of 
us in turn a sound ‘‘eussing’’ he kicked 
Littleton’s old bear hound in the ribs, 
sending him ‘‘ki-ying’’ from the room, 
took a squint at his .45 calibre side arms 
to see that it was all right, then ordered 
up the treats for the At this 
juncture a smooth-shaven young man of 
about twenty-eight, 


crowd. 


tailored 
togs, a white collar with Windsor tie and 
a soft crusher hat pulled down to a peak 
over his velvety purple eyes, sauntered 


wearing 


in. Johnson’s eyes lightened up at the 
appearance of the stranger, but he only 


nodded toward the bar including 
the The 
shook his head, remarking: 

‘*No, thank you, gents, but I seldom 
drink.”’ 


Johnson set his glass down and glared 


the 


stranger in stranger 


treat. 


at the unoffending individual as though 
he were out of his mind. 

‘‘The h—l you don’t!’’ he ejaculated. 

‘*T seldom do.’’ the stranger replied 
in a pleasant tone. 

Johnson jerked a gun from his belt 
and covering the stranger he said: 

‘‘Then maybe you dance! Give us a 
little heel and toe, just to see if you 
ean.”’ 

‘*T rarely ever dance!’’ coolly replied 
the stranger. 

‘*Yes, but 


danee!’’ 


Old Bill 
insisted the bad man, and he 
emphasized the words with a bullet from 


Johnson says 


the old .45, which eut a long furrow in 
the plank floor at the stranger’s feet. 
all the 


without 


This seemed to be persuasion 


necessary, and another word 
the patent leather shoes of that young 
fellow began a series of the most beauti- 
ful clog and buck and wing maneuvers 
that it has ever been my good fortune to 
Old Bill’s face softened at the 
sight, but he held the gun resolutely on 
the dancer’s feet and at the 


minutes he 


witness. 


end of 
the 
stranger if he was not feeling a mite dry. 
The stranger replied in the affirmative, 
whereupon Mr. Johnson replaced his 
gun and turned once more to the bar. 
This act proved to be the turning point 
in old Bill’s life, for the old .45 had 
scaree found its resting place within the 


about fifteen asked 


earved leather holster, when from 
the neat double- 
breasted sack coat of that stranger there 
flas.ed an ugly murderous-looking Luger 


automatic pistol. We only had time to 


somewhere beneath 
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notice that the slim blue barrel was in 
perfect alignment with Old Bill’s broad 
chest, while behind the sights the soft 
violet eyes of the stranger seemed to 
have changed into glittering coals. 
Glaneing in the direction of the stranger 
Old Bill seemed to take in the situation 
instantly, for he quickly blurted out: 

**Oh, by —— I aim to dance!’’ where- 
upon the stranger replied: 

‘*Well now, you get at it.’’ 


"Twas worth going miles to see Old 
sill paw and prance in his frantic efforts 
At the end of half 
an hour he was blowing like a porpoise 


to simulate a clog. 


and in a complete lather of perspiration, 
but the 


slightly squinted one eye: 


stranger only inquired as he 
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‘‘Can’t you get up a little higher, Mr. 
Johnson ?’’ 

Finally, Old Bill fell completely ex- 
hausted, whereupon the stranger backed 
out the door remarking to the proprietor 
as he did so, ‘‘Now, if these men want 
anything to drink, give it to them and 
send the bill over to the hotel to me.’’ 
With this he ‘*No,’’ said 
Hank Littleton, ‘‘the treats are on me 
this time.’’ So we pulled Old Bill up 
and all hands ineluding the discomfited 
bad man, drank to the stranger’s health. 

Bill Johnson has not been drunk since, 


was gone. 


but he sometimes gets to exhausting his 
hot air apparatus. When he does all you 
have to say to cool him off is: 

‘*Can’t you get up a little higher, Mr. 
Johnson ?’’ 








Frank Williams and grizzly bear killed by him on the Pecos 


River, N. M. 




















BEAVER DAMS. 


We reproduce 
Probibly none of 


and ingenuity of 


herewith two photographs of beaver dams 
our mountain animals show the sagacity 
these little workers who sometimes 
change the whole course of a stream, and whose dams some- 
times create lakes for a mile or more long. The upper pic- 
ture shows a beaver dam across Deep Creek on the ranch 
owned by the Little Missouri Horse Co., near Medora, N. 
the photograph was taken by Elizabeth Roberts 
picture was taken by Dr. S. Davis and shows a 
at Haskell’s on the Laramie River near the 
ing line 


The lower 
beaver dam 
Colorado-Wyom- 
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A SOUVENIR 


Washington City has a souvenir of 
Ute 
friends in the Capital City is a genial, 


Colorow the chief. Amongst my 
pleasant old soldier of: post-bellum days, 
Captain Stearns, who was a member of 
Company C, Sixteenth United States In- 
fantry, when Colorow was the Ute battle 
. The battalion to 


chief Stearns 
belonged was located at Fort Duchesne, 


which 
Utah, on the western border of the Ute 
reservation. 

visit 
not that 
he was sociably inclined, but apparently 


It was old Colorow’s custom to 
the fort at frequent intervals 


from mere lack of employment and per- 
haps from aboriginal curiosity. He sim- 
ply stalked silently about, looking but 
not talking. 

On one of his visits the captain came 
off duty as the dusky warrior loafed 
along, and as the soldier removed his 
trappings in his quarters, chanced to 
catch the eye of the taciturn chief. A 
signal with a bottle and glass brought the 
savage to the door, and a dram offered 
brought him in. The libation gurgled to 
its proper home in his internal mechan- 
ism, and a guttural ‘‘Waugh!’’ an- 
nounced its acceptability. Waiting for 
no second taste, the great muck-a-muck 
turned away and with tucked blanket 
and lofty mein strode off to wallop his 
harem. Next time he came, however, he 
hunted up the captain and produced 
from beneath his capacious Navajo a 
buckskin waistcoat, covered with beads. 
These had been strung by his squaw, in 
short strands, thirteen beads on a strand, 
and the whole surface covered with them. 


OF COLOROW. 


NELSON. 


The groundwork was white, but at cer- 
tain places had been wrought in figures 
in different colors, red, green, yellow, 
blue, in squares, parallelograms, crosses 
and lanceolates. 

A calculation by measurement made 
more than 156,000 beads on the garment. 
It must have taken the patient worker a 
and would have been 
$100. The 
were strung on sinew threads. 


year to make it, 
worth not less than beads 

A fresh swig rewarded the giver, who 
soon returned to his tepee. On his next 
visit he produced from under the blanket 
one of the red stone pipes so highly 
prized amongst the savages. When sage 
warriors met the ambassadors of other 
tribes, or the representatives of the Great 
Father at Washington in council, the 
pipe was passed from mouth to mouth 
around the circle, and fragrant whiffs ot 
kinnikinnick sealed the solemn 
nials of peace. The pipe given to the 
captain is a beautiful piece of 
Polishel till its surface glows like red 
marble, its lines true to a hair, and its 
proportions perfect, it is indeed a treas- 
to the captain 
memento of friendship, and also as a 


ceremo- 


work. 


ure ; doubly so, as a 
token from the hand of him who despite 
that 
fading before the white man, 
stant and faithful in his friendship. 
Subsequent visits resulted in the trans- 
the 


his knowledge his people were 


Was COon- 


fer of another pipe to captain's 
hoard, and a small buckskin coin pouch, 
which, like the vest, was covered with 
beads. 


The captain tells several amusing anec- 
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dotes of the haughty, morose old Indian, 
among them that on one occasion the 
chief waded into a lake close by the post, 
leaving his habliments on the _ shore, 
turned himself about, now facing the 
fort, now back towards it, splashed him- 
self well, rubbed down with his hands, 
and then walked ashore to dry off. All 


these performances were in full, near 
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view of the ladies at headquarters, who 
were absorbed spectators throughout. 
Their evident interest did not arouse the 
least concern in the phlegmatic bather, 
who, when sufficiently dry, donned his 
breech-cloth, blanket and moceasins, and 
stolidly stalked away to his wigwam and 
his people. 











His first velvet season Showing a blacktail spike buck in 
August (about sixteen months old) 


Photo by Guy Stealey. 


THE NEW-FANGLED SMELL. 


Two lonesome skunks by the wayside stood 
As an automobile rushed by, 

Which left an odor that was not good, 
And a tear stood in one’s eye. 


“Oh, why do you weep?” said his anxious 


friend: 


“Why do you sob and quake?” 
“Because that smell,” the other skunk said, 


7 Is like 





mother 


used to make!” 







































HI’S PANTHER TALE. 


While the campfire blazed we sat around, 

Perched cross-legged on the ground, 

Hungry, cold and tired as a hound. 

In the forest fastness there was not a sound 

Save the pine’s low moan and the fir-tree’s sigh, 
And the horned owl’s hoot and the pack’s wild cry, 
And the wind’s soft whisper in the boughs o’erhead 
Why, the woodland seemed as though ’twere dead; 
And scarse a word was being said. 


“Gee Hoosafat!” spoke up Hi— 

(Hi’s the one that’s minus an eye) 

“Gee Hoosafat, sich a night! 

Ain’t a bloomin’ spark o’ light 

Same as ‘twas wonst I remember, 

Way years back one cold December 

‘Twas freezin’ ’nough ter stiffin’ yer liver, 
When we logged fer Smith on the Upper River 


“We ’as sittin’ like this one blust’rin’ night, 

Only colder’n this—’twas sartin a fright! 

When way off in the timber we heerd a holler, 

Bawlin’ ez if somethin’ had a woman by the collar; 

Screechin’ an’ a-shriekin’ ’n’ a-bellerin’ fit ter kill— 

But thar we all sits cringin’ like ez if we hed a chill, 

The fust thet broke the stillness was old ‘Mouthy’ Jack- 
Pine Bill: 

“Tre’ll all be sorry ‘nough fer this afore ye gits yer fill!’ 


‘But out I lit with the rest all behind— 

'Thout ax, ner knife, ner gun o’ any kind. 

An’ we trapsed erbout thet whole night nigh— 

’'N’ I thought I’d met my Sweet By-an’-by— 

Fer we got scattered away from each other— 

Suh black yeh couldn’t told yerself from yer brother— 
Suh scairt war I thet I seemed ter smother— 
Couldn’t a-spoke ter the ghost o’ my mother. 


“Somethin’ kerwhalloped me an’ I went down, 

Fallin’, sprawlin’ kerslap on the groun’- 

An’ I felt his claws a-prickin’, 

’N’ I felt his teeth a-stickin’, 

An’ bout then I quit my kickin’ 

Fer I knew thet I ’as gittin’ a most mightyful big lickin’, 
An’ when I woke I ’as lyin’ in a bed- 

Thet prowlin’ painter left but one eye stickin’ in my head'”’ 


WILL CUMBACK LUDLOW. 























» antics of those sportsmen keep a cat moving about. 











THE SONG OF THE TELEGRAPH WIRE. 
I have heard the low sound of the soft balmy breeze 
As it sings through the leaves of the far Northland trees, 
But no strains can come through the tallest pine spires, 
Like the wind, as it blows through the telegraph wires. 


When the storm plunges down with its loud shrieking 
sounds, 

And the sky with wild weirdness and portent abounds, 

Not thunder’s loud roar nor the lightning’s fierce fire, 

Can fright like the shriek of the telegraph wire. 


The sea, rushing in with a ponderous moan, 
Cries out in a sorrowful wail, all its own; 

But waves and sad seashore can never conspire 
To equal the moan of the telegraph wire. » 


When joyful, I walk past the telegraph pole, 
And Nature responds to the joy in my soul, 
A sound from within to still more joy inspires— 
The glad, cheerful song of the telegraph wires. 


We have read of the music in yonder blest land 
Where each shining saint holds a harp in his hand, 
But incomplete even the heavenly choir, 

Without the sweet strains of the telegraph wire. 


H. WALTER BURR. 
































THE SURRENDER 


FRANKLIN 


General Sheridan had defeated the 
Kiowas, in the battle of the Washita, 
and had captured their chief, ‘‘Old 
Satanta,’’ and carried him a prisoner to 
Fort Cobb. He was kept under guard 
day and night, and for additional se- 
curity, was chained to a tree by one of 
his legs. ‘‘ Little Phil’’ did not propose 
to lose the advantage of holding the 
great chief of the Kiowas, by allowing 
him any chance of escape. 

Old Satanta promised faithfully that 
the Kiowas, some 5,000 strong, should 
come to Fort Cobb and surrender. 

‘*Young Satanta,’’ then a lad about 
twenty years of age, was allowed the 
freedom of the fort, and attended his 
father, acting as messenger between 
him and his people. Every day the boy 
rode out over the western hills, with a 
message for the Kiowas which pur- 
ported to be an order for them to come 
in, without further delay; and upon his 
return, Old Satanta would reiterate his 
promise that the Kiowas would come in 
‘*to-morrow.’’ 

The wily old chief was merely playing 
for time; although he had lost a battle, 
he did not consider his cause hopeless ; 
his ponies were resting, and getting fat 
on the new grass; his warriors were re- 
cuperating; every day was priceless. 
When he could temporize no longer, he 
would eseape from Sheridan, join his 
braves, and glut his revenge for being 
chained to a tree, for days, like a tame 
bear! 

Sheridan realized the duplicity of 
Satanta, but was sorely perplexed, not 


OF THE KIQWAS. 
HAWLEY. 


being sure what was the best policy to 
pursue. At this juncture, Custer visited 
Fort Cobb, and Sheridan gladly offered 
him the command. ‘‘You understand 
these Indians better than I do,’’ said he; 
‘*T wish you would deal with these 
**T will take the command,’ 
answered Custer, ‘“‘If you give me a 


Kiowas.”’ 
free hand.’’ ‘‘Go ahead,’’ said Sheri- 
dan, ‘‘I leave the whole matter to you.”’ 

Custer mounted his horse on the in- 
stant, and rode at a canter toward the 
tree where the chief sat, indifferent to 
his surroundings, plotting war and ven- 
geance. Custer was a noble figure on 
horseback; the grandest looking cavalry 
officer the world ever saw. He drew 
rein when within a few feet of the tree, 
setting the horse back on its haunches, 
raised his plumed hat with a sweeping 
gesture, and bowed to the pommel of his 
saddle. 

Old Satanta had observed the ap 
proach of Custer from a distance, and 
knew by instinct that here was a new 
enemy, of a different temper from any 
he had thus far encountered; a formid- 
able foe, worthy even of the great 
Satanta; and he sprang to his feet, alert 
and watchful, and answered Custer’s 
salutation by a dignified wave of the 
hand. 

Chained to the tree like a dog, no sit- 
uation could have been more humiliat- 
ing to an Indian chief, but his chagrin 
was covered by an expression of un- 
tamed majesty, like that of a caged lion. 
Conscious power was expressed by every 
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line of his face and figure, and his eye 
was bold and fearless. 

‘‘How!’’ said he; and then those two 
warriors gazed in silence into each 
other’s eyes, an unwinking, unwavering 
stare, pitting their naked souls against 
each other. 

Custer’s face was stern, haughty, con- 
temptuous, implacable, his eyes were 
blue ice, and yet shone hot with the fire 
behind them; he looked merciless and 
eruel; a magnificent human panther! 

Old Satanta’s countenance gradually 
lost its expression of composure; In- 
dian stoicism gave way, and all consid- 
eration of craft and policy were for- 
gotten, as all his passions and powers 
became fully engaged; he flared and 
hissed like a rising flame, his form 
dilating with wrath, and hatred, and de- 
fiance; but alas; his rage was impotent 
as a little fire which blazes a moment 
at the base of a rock, and dies. All ina 
moment he realized that he saw in Cus- 
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ter’s eyes an infinitely greater savage 
than himself; his master! His form 
shrank visibly, his face withered; his 
eyes glazed; the spirit that had looked 
forth so dauntlessly a moment before, 
withdrew from the unequal contest, and 
seemed to retire far within the Indian’s 
personality. From a towering leader, 
he had changed in a few minutes to a 
pitiful, broken old man. 

With a submissive and despairing 
gesture he turned slowly away, and sat 
down on the ground, drawing his blan- 
ket over his head. ‘‘Satanta,’’ said Cus- 
ter, ‘‘have your people here by sunset 
to-day, or I will have you shot at sun 
down, and go after them to-morrow.’’ 

Old Satanta gave no sign, but young 
Satanta leaped upon his pony, and gal 
loped furiously westward. Just as the 
setting sun touched the line of hills on 
the western horizon, a thin cloud of dust 
was seen rising in the distance. The 
Kiowas had surrendered. 





The Lone Wolf. 


Where the mountain torrents sweep 
Thro’ the rock-bound cafions steep, 
The Lone Wolf hides 
Or softly glides 
Thro’ the meshes of the forest, dark and 
deep. 


Destitute of friendship’s boon 
Wailing oft in dismal tune 
The Lone Wolf howls 
And nightly prowls 
In the sombre, shallow gleaming of the 
moon. 


When thro’ woods the hunt resounds 
Told by yelping pack of hounds- 
The Wolf, in fright, 
Doth slink from sight, 
Till in distant echoes wanes the dreaded 
sounds. 


Fearful of the trapper’s art 
And the huntsman’s deadly dart— 
The Lone Wolf, sly, 

With watchful eye, 


All alone doth roam his dreary way apart. 


LOLA M. ASHCRAFT. 
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Johnny Disgusted. 


We've got a baby at our house, One time I got a little pup 
He come on New Year’s Day; An’ brung it home with me, 

He’s toothlesser than Gran’pa an’ ‘'Twus just a common cur, but still 
His hair’s all worn away. *Twus cute as it cud be. 

The folks call him their “Sweetie Lamb” My mother. an’ my sisters took 
An’ other sech fool names, An’ sent the pup away, 

Since that kid come ’bout all I hear They said ’twus sech a nuisance—yet 
Is, “Don’t wake baby, James.” They let the baby stay. 


That pup cud walk an’ jump an’ bark, 
’Twus mighty quick to learn. 

Our baby hasn’t got no sense; 
That kid ain’t worth a dern. 

Now, Mom an’ all the rest the folks 
Kin praise th’ blamed thing up, 

But, on the dead, ’tween you an’ me, 
I'd ruther have a pup. 





—S. J.J. 
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My Valentine. 


A health-to the eyes of my lady love— 
That brighter than star-points shine’ 
Here’s a merry toast, to the girl of my heart 

My own sweet Valentine. 






—AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 
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In Behalf of Bruin. 


When in our last issue we raised our 
voice in favor of a closed season on bear, 
we had no idea that our words would 
bring forth the amount of sympathy for 
these animals which they did. In other 
words, we never before knew that Bruin 
had so many friends in these parts. 
However, we believe that some of our 
readers have entirely too much sym- 
pathy for Bruin, and that they would 
go even too far in providing for his 
safety and comfort. We fear that if the 
quest for these animals was confined en- 
tirely to still hunting, the number of 
hides hung in a year would be very 
small. 

How many hunters—of all the-thous- 
ands, and perhaps hundreds of thous- 
ands—in this country having hunted big 
game—are there who have had _ the 
pleasure of seeing even one bear—or 
lion—running wild? John Goff, who 
has perhaps been in at the killing of 


more bear and lion than any other man 


in America (he has seen over 400 lions 
killed—to say nothing of the bears), 
says he saw but two lions running wild 
that he accidentally ran onto, without 
the aid of his dogs, and one bear. This 
gives one an idea of how awfully diffi- 
eult it is to stalk, still hunt or in any 
way encounter either a bear or lion in 
the wild state without dogs. 

They are each a more wary animal 
than the deer, and have that sneaking 
nature which allows them to get away 
from their pursuers quickly and _ suc- 
cessfully, without stepping on a twig or 
turning a stone. <A deer (or an elk) 
will make a dash when it is in danger 
that sometimes makes a noise audible for 
hundreds of yards; but if a bear was 
fifty yards from you and saw you first 
which in ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred he will—he will get away with- 
out making a sound that can be heard 
even at that short distance. Of course, 
there are rare exceptions to this, but we 
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are speaking of the general rule. 


Such being the case—and considering 
the fact, after all, that bears are in the 
varmint class—we do not believe any 
sentiment should be stirred up that 
would prohibit hunting them with dogs. 
As stated in our last issue, we believe 
they are far less harmful and destruc- 
tive than they are generally supposed to 
be, and should be better protected at cer- 
tain seasons—yet we would not go so far 


as to advocate taking the dogs off their 
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track. That is really the only way in 
which they can be successfully hunted. 
On account of the rough character of 
eountry which they almost invariably 
resort to, a man might hunt for months 

yes, years—without ever being able to 
sight one. 

We are in favor of the dogs for bear 
hunting, with certain equitable regula 
tions that will prohibit their speedy de 


struction. 


> 


Extend the Yellowstone Park. 


Attention has been so often called in 
Outdoor Life to the advantages of ex 
tending the boundaries of the Yellow- 
stone National Park on the east and 
south that the matter must now sound 
like a by-word to our readers. However, 
ali good things require constant agita- 
tion, and no reform, however commend- 
able, is secured without much persever- 
anee and a few ‘‘eranks’’ to keep alive 
the coals of interest. We are a few big 
chunks of the crank who want the Yel- 
lowstone Park extended. To anyone who 
has ever visited this great wonderland 
and the game and scenie section adjoin- 
ing it on the south, no appeal is neces- 
sary to convince him of the advisability 
of such a plan. 

Jackson’s Hole, Jackson’s Lake (a 
body of water several miles in length), 
the Teton range of mountains (rising 
abruptly from the very shore of Jack- 
son’s Lake), and the tortuous winds of 
the Snake River are all found directly 


adjoining the Park on the south. Why 
this strip of beautiful country was ever 
left out when the boundaries of the Park 
were first proposed is a mystery, for no 
more attractive country is to be found 
anywhere in our land. 

That, however, is the smallest reason 
why it should be ineluded in the Park 
proper. The great reason is that the 
low-lying depression of Jackson’s Hole 
and the tributary valleys afford the 
game (and especially the elk) a winter 
home. While the same applies in a way 
to some of the territory east of the Park, 
yet the latter section’s strongest point 
for recognition is that it is a_ thickly- 
populated game region at all times, and 
for this reason alone should be made a 
sanctuary—along with the southern 
boundary land—for all kinds of game. 
President Roosevelt has strongly urged 
that the plan be pushed, and we hope 
the time is not far distant when it will 
be 
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IN THE GAME FIELD 








Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 
laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the 
game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the car- 
rying out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to 
divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such 
information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the in- 


formant. 


THE CAT 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For more than two 
years past Dr. C. F. Hodge of Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass., has been conducting 
a remarkable study of the ruffed grouse in 
captivity. Applying to the problem not only 
the zeal and ingenuity of the student but 
the enthusiasm and interest of the nature 
lover, he has produced results which put 
every sportsman in this country under ever- 
lasting obligation to his untiring industry. 
In an investigation of its food, habits, in- 
stincts and natural history, Dr. Hodge not 
only has made wnique contribution to our 
knowledge of the grandest game-bird we 
possess, but he has solved the problem of its 
domestication. Starting with eggs under a 
bantam hen, he has reared the grouse chicks 
in captivity, has seen them come to maturity, 
mate with their own kind and produce in 
turn strong and healthy offspring, an 
achievement long considered impossible but 
in its fruition filed with glorious promise to 
those who have looked with dismay upon 
the growing scarcity in our covers of a bird 
who has no rival in the sportsman’s esteem. 

Practically the only difficulty which Mr. 
Hodge has experienced in the course of his 
remarkable experiment has been the very 
unexpected one that the birds offer a strong 
inducement to cats. As it is through this 
circumstance that the writer has had his at- 
tention focused upon the cat problem, a few 
incidents may be cited. 

During the critical stages of Dr. Hodge’s 
investigation, at all times of day or night, 
he was startled by the birds flying wildly 
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about the enclosure and was obliged to drive 
away cats climbing over the wire netting 
which shielded the birds from their blood- 
thirsty enemies. After losing two young 
grouse who had been “snagged” by cats 
reaching through the meshes of the netting 
—and one old bird later with a burst crop— 
the plan was adopted of catching the cats 
in box traps, chloroforming those that ap- 
peared to be strays and often returning to 
the neighbors those whose ownership was 
known, with a request to keep them.at home. 

Ultimately, of course, matters came to a 
crisis. A neighbor’s cat, repeatedly an of- 
fender, was “put out of business” upon Dr. 
Hodge’s premises by one of his assistants 
and the irate owner with more feeling than 
wisdom incited the S. P. C. A. to action in 
the matter, and the protector of the birds 
was brought before the local court. 

In discharging the defendant, the pre- 
siding magistrate, Judge Utley, took occa- 
sion to say: “If there is one animal that is 
uncontrollable it is the common house cat. 
There is no wilder animal in Christendom 
and I maintain that a man on his own prem- 
ises has a right to exterminate cats that de- 
stroy his property and encroach on his 
good nature.” 

There is but one thing further to say in 
ecnnection with the above incident. Early 
on the following Sunday morning all of Dr. 
Hodge’s partridges were found dead-— 
poisoned by acorns charged with arscuic 
thrown into the enclosure by some person 
unknown at this writing. 
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It would be easy to dwell upon the de- 
spicable character of this act of the cat 
owner, to enlarge upon the exhibition af- 
forded of a type which dwells in every com- 
munity and who, cast as he is in the same 
criminal mould as the dog poisoner and in- 
cendiary, is abhorred by all decent men. 
But our real concern is not with him; it 
lies in the problem of the cat, and it is the 
manifest duty of every sportsman, every 
lover of the birds, to cover the question 
fully and in possession of the facts to wage 
relentless war upon every roaming predatory 
cat he may chance upon in his days afield. 

We may fairly state the claims of the cat 
under two heads: first, as a household pet, 
and second, as a foe to rats and mice. The 
first claim I oppose on the grounds of un- 
healthfulness and unresponsiveness. Sci- 
ence tells us the cat is a well-known, thor- 
oughly proven carrier of cortagious disease 
Diphtheria, tuberculosis, eczema, _ring- 
worm and grip and scarlet fever are among 
ihe more common diseases in which conta- 
gion has been definitely proven to have come 
from cats and caused the disc.<« in man 
practically every cat we examine is diseased. 
Nearly all are mangy, all of any age have 
eatarrh of the nasal passages, tubercular 
lungs are common and all are infested with 
fleas. All these things indicate that the cat 
is a most unwholesome animal for a child 
to have as a pet. 

Few cats are determined rat catchers— 
food comes easier in other ways and the war 
against vermin never being carried to the 
point of extermination is of the slightest 
value. 

When we come to state the case against 
the cat a multitude of considerations leap 
to the front. I would cite: 

1. The sufferings of the animals them- 
selves by fighting, starvation, disease and 
exposure, 

2. The annoyance, especially in cities, 
of their nightly caterwauling and their of- 
fensive habits about buildings. 

3. Carrying contagious diseases from 
house to house. 

4. Killing of chickens, of game, song 
and insectivorous birds. 

Nos. 1, 2 and 8 call for little further com- 
ment in this article, but to number 4 in ad- 
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dressing sportsmen I must call particular 
attentton. 

In the past few years, especially since ac- 
tive work for the protection of birds has 
been instituted the cat problem has entered 
upon an acute phase. The situation demands 
that some solution fair to both parties—to 
those who keep cats and to those who are 
working for the birds—be agreed upon as 
speedily as possible. Everyone who keeps a 
cat should provide means to insure abso- 
lutely its confinement on the owner’s prem- 
ises so that cats found running at large 
should be known as strays and could be 
dealt with accordnigly. This is practically 
the solution of the problem reached in Ger- 
many where in a dozen cities official provi- 
sion has been made for the destruction of 
cats. 

On all sides, from all civilized countries 
where measures are being taken to protect 
game and insectivorous birds, the evidence 
is overwhelming that the cat is one ofthe 
worst enemies of bird life. Nehrling goes so 
far as to say “They do more harm to our 
familiar garden birds than all other enemies 
combined.” Says von Berlepsch, “We may 
as well give up protection of birds about our 
homes so long as we tolerate cats outside 
the buildings.” 

Mr. E. H. Forbush, Massachusetts stat 
ornithologist, once shadowed an ordinary 
farm cat for one day and actually observed 
her empty six birds’ nests, eating or carry- 
ing home all the young and in the operation 
catching one or two or the parent birds. 
“The birds.” he writes, “were all common 
orchard birds, robins, chipping sparrows, 
bluebirds and, I think, one song sparrow.” 

Mr. Forbush’s estimate that a cat who 
has once taken up bird killing (as most of 
them do) will get ten old birds and forty 
young ones in a year appears to be a con- 
servative statement. 

Song and insectivorous birds are the rec- 
ognized property of the state and in Massa- 
chusetts the law specifies a fine of $10 for 
each bird killed or illegally taken. In many 
cases this fine does not constitute an equiva- 
lent for the value of the bird’s work in a 
community over-burdened with insect pests. 
There is, however, no sense or reason in 
fining a man $10 for killing a bird and allow- 
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ing him to keep a cat which kills fifty a 
year. . 

Moreover, every sportsman can testify 
from personal observation of the damage 
done among our ground-nesting game birds 
by roaming and semi-wild cats. It is the na- 
ture of any cat, an animal of eminently feral 
instincts, to prey upon such wild life as she 
may come across in her wanderings and she 
makes no return, no fair compensation to us 
for her ravages. Even as a pet she is unre- 
sponsive, exhibiting only that type of grat- 
itude so well defined as “a lively sense of 
favors expected.” 
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LITE 
Finally, then, let the sportsman of this 
country face the cat problem as common 
sense and a due regard for the value of our 
bird life may dictate. If the cat unre- 
strained presents a menace to the preserva- 
tion of our birds; if, under the guise of a 
household pet, the community harbors the 
worst sort of a wolf in sheep’s clothing, deal 
with the issue direct and waste no time 
about it. Make it apparent to cat owners 
that the safety of their pets is assured only 
by retention at home and one of the vital 
points of the problem is solved. 
ERNEST RUSSELL. 


GAME IN CALIFORNIA. 


We are indebted to Mr. B. C. Hinman of 
Los Angeles, California, for a clipping from 
the Los Angeles Times quoting a talk had 
with R. S. Baldwin, who has charge of the 
forest reservation in Ventura county, Cali 
fornia. Mr. Baldwin says: 

“Every year more and more Los Angeles 
men are coming into these mountains to 
hunt, hiring our young men as guides, rent- 
ing saddle horses and purchasing supplies. 
astern people are getting into the habit 
of lingering in California through the sum- 
mer and it will not take them long to find 
out that they can get here just as good hunt- 
ing as they ever enjoyed in the woods of 
Maine. That state finds that her game pre- 


serves are one of the most lucrative sources 
of revenue she possesses. Every guide there 
is a game warden and is protecting his own 
interests. 

“But here we are trying to kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg. The forest 
rangers have opened up new trails and made 
every point in the reserve easy to reach. 
Very few deer are left in Los Angeles county 
and her hunters are turning in our direction. 
The same is true of Kern and Santa Barbara 
counties. This county contains the game of 
the contiguous counties. 

“It took Massachusetts twenty-five years 
to get deer back after they were killed out 
Are we going to repeat her experiences?” 


THE WILD-FOWL MIGRATION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Another flight of 
our migratory birds and water-fowl has 
come and gone, and the feathered tribe has 
departed to their winter homes in the South. 
Possibly a brief resume of the duck and 
shore-bird flight may be of interest to some 
of your readers. 

To commence with, our local Colorado 
crop was one of the largest we ever had, 
and undoubtedly would have largely ex- 
ceeded any other, had it not been for sev- 
eral hail storms early in June, which killed 
many ducks, both young and old. This year 
for the first time as many green-winged teal 
were hatched as blue-winged. The northern 
flight was a large one—one of our promi- 
nent sportsmen expressing it as being the 
best in ten years. Dr. T. S. Palmer of the 


game protection department of the Biolog- 
ical Survey, Washington, D. C., writes that 
with the exception of Illinots he has read 
similar reports from all over the country. 
It does seem to me that reports like these 
must be a source of great satisfaction to 
the editors as well as readers of Outdoor 
Life. They largely are without doubt the re- 
sult of the campaign of education you with 
others have waged for years for the enact- 
ment and enforcement of better game laws. 
With the exception of the duck, there ap- 
pears to have been a more complete migra- 
tion of birds from Northeastern Colorado 
than usual. This has most likely been the 
result of a deficiency in their food supply. 
It will be remembered that last May and the 
fore part of June we had a large excess of 
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rainfall but that later it was extremely dry 
and seeds did not mature well. The result 
is that our prairies are conspicuous for 
their absence of bird life. Duck, mostly mal- 
lard, are staying with us in greater numbers 
than for several winters past. 

Our streams have remained open to date 
(January 15th) thus helping out their food 
supply, and they will most likely stay un- 
til they wing their way north again the lat- 
ter part of next month. It is interesting to 


WANTON GAME 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Richard H. Gos- 
man, Abbott C. Combs, Griswold Bragaw 
and Henry 8S. Johnston are sadly in need 
of a few lescons in sportsmanship when they 
openly confess, in Shooting and Fishing, of 
January 4th, to having killed, on a Maine 
hunting trip, more deer and moose than 
they could possibly eat or nave others eat; 
killed game they allowed to rot in the woods 
killed moose and deer to use as bait for bear 
traps and killed moose swimming in the 
water. 

Gosman says it was his first big game 
hunt. It should be his last, too. These 
three men confess to slaughtering ten deer, 
two moose, a bear and a quantity of ruffed 
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note the change in their habits. Instead of 
sitting on sand bars along the river during 
the day, as formerly, every large lake and 
reservoir will have from a few hundred to as 
many thousand out on the ice in the middle 
of the lake. They have learned they are 
safer there than on the sand bars. From 
there they fly to their feeding grounds about 
dark, returning again before daylight in the 
morning. L. J. HERSEY. 


DESTRUCTION. 


grouse in sixteen days. So, it was down- 
right unsportsmanlike in them to use any 
sort of trap when they had game carcasses 
rotting all about them, as Gosman says, in 
plain words. One moose carcass would have 
supplied sufficient food meat for these men, 
and one, or at the most two head, to each 
man, would have been the honest bag of a 
chivalric sportsman’s trio, especially in 
these days, when the whole country is cry- 
ing over the scarcity of our native game 
and the fact that it is fast becoming scarcer 
every day. “Stop the sale of game.” Yes, 
and stop these hide and head “sportsmen”’ 
who are the real destroyers. 
WIGGO GRIGGS WADLEIGH 


POISON FOR PREDATORY ANIMALS. 


Sportsmen and others interested in the 
preservation of the wild turkey should see 
to it that food of sufficien: quality and in 
sufficient quantity be procured and placed 
during the winter months where it can be 
secured readily by these birds. We have in 
this state (Pennsylvania) a law, just and 
proper, that forbids the placing of poison for 
the purpose of intentionally killing domestic 
animals or dogs. The penalty for violation 
of this act includes imprisonment, as well 
as a cash penalty. There is still another 
law that forbids the placing of poison out- 
side of buildings for the purpose of killing 
wild animals or birds. Still, the game com- 
mission, through its duly authorized agents, 
has the right under the law to destroy ver- 
min and predatory wild animals and birds 
harmful to game and other wild birds in 
such way as to them may seem best. 

Experience teaches us that it is next to 
impossible to reach many of the wild preda- 


tory creatures of our state except through 
the use of poison. I take it the purpose of 
placing poison may well be judged from the 
point where it is deposited or the vehicle 
used to convey it, and, therefore, in attempt- 
ing to select methods of conveyance for this 
remedy, have tried to decide upon certain 
things not likely to be taken by domestic 
animals of any kind, or by a dog. I| found 
that by introducing as much strychnine as 
will be taken up by an ordinary musket cap 
into the body of an English sparrow, a 
mouse, a piece of fish or eel, and dropping 
same into a stone wall or stone pile, hollow 


log or stump along the line of travel of 


vermin, many animals, such as the skunk, 
the weasel, the mink and the house-cat will 
be stopped in its predatory career, and such 


action will add ten-fold to the safety of 
the quail, the wild turkey, the pheasant or 


any other ground-nesting or ground-feeding 
bird. The dead body of a rabbit or a chicken 
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OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 
birds (with two fishes) that have run in Outdoor Life 


during the past three years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully printed in_ the 
true colors on separate sheets(size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50; 
any 16 for 90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of water-fowl 
in the collection, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable 
collection for den or dining room decoration. 
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or sparrow or mouse, treated in this way, 
tied to the end of a stick, say two feet in 
length, placed in the hollow of a tree near 
the ground, bait end up, will serve a splen- 
did purpose. Poison may be used in perfect 
safety in the above mentioned ways, the 
dogs not being able to get at it even if so 
disposed, while smaller animals will be able 
to reach it easily. 

One gentleman recently told me of three 
weasels he killed in this way with one bait, 
the bait in this instance being the body of 
a rabbit killed by a weasel. A dog is not 


A COLORADO 


There lately appeared in a Denver paper 
a statement to the effect that W. H. Pigg 
of Black Mountain, Colorado, (who, by the 
way, was the man who assisted J. W. An- 
thony in the killing of the big grizzly, Old 
Mose), was raising elk for the purpose of 
selling elk for their tusks. We addressed a 


letter of inquiry to Mr. Pigg on this subject 
and received a reply from him which we pub- 


lish herewith: 
Editor Outdoor Life:—yYour letter of re- 
cent date was awaiting me on my return 
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likely to eat any of the aforementioned bait, 
even if he should find it in the woods. If 
placed as directed it will be out of reach, 
even should he pass that way. When the 
warm rains begin, bait of this kind will 
quickly be decomposed and rendered harm- 
less, even should it not be taken by vermin. 
Many a predatory animal and bird will be 
called down in this way without the aid of 
a bounty law or the expense attached 
thereto. JOS. KALBFUS, 
Sec’y Game Com., State of Penn. 


PRESERVE. 


from Routt county, Colorado, from whence 
I bought a carload of elk calves. Yes, I am 
starting a game preserve, having had it go- 
ing for about three years. I now have in it 
elk, antelope and black and white-tail deer. 
I am not raising elk’ expressly for their 
tusks, but for the pleasure and general profit 
of the business. I cut from 225 to 300 tons 
of hay each season, so I believe I can care 
for them through the worst winter weather. 
I have an ideal place for this business. 
W. H. PIGG. 


DUPLICATE TAGS IN COLORADO. 


J. M. Wocdard, state game commissioner 
for Colorado, has found much objection by 
sportsmen to the present rule of issuing 
only one tag for the shipment of the one 
deer allowed by law to be killed within the 
state—many claiming that it was a hard- 
ship when, for instance, they wished to ship 
the head to a taxidermist in one town, and 
the meat to their home, possibly a different 
town. Under the ruling for the ensuing 


year, Mr. Woodard will issue, upon applica- 
tion, duplicate (or triplicate coupons, if de- 
sired), each bearing the same number as 
the original coupon accompanying the 
license. This will be a big advantage to 
sportsmen; it is a rule other states might 
profit by following, as we have heard many 
complaints from hunters on account of the 
fact that the meat and head, previously, had 
to be sent to the same place. 


FROM WYOMING. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We have plenty 
of deer in this section (Sheridan, Wyo.) but 
other game animals are scarce. The moun- 
tain lions are increasing and doing lots of 
damage to the deer. 

I have caused the arrest of three men 
the past fall for killing more deer than the 
law allows. The fines were $50 to $60 each. 


I heartily agree with “Rawhide” in the 
November number, in regard to the head- 
-hunter as to leaving the carcass of the ani- 
mals and only taking the heads. I don’t 
think a true sportsman would do that kind 
of work. I know of different parties that 
only killed one deer last fall because they 
didn’t see a big head. J. B. DUNCAN. 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—The article by 
“Rawhide” in the November number on 
ie hunting big game just for the head or horns 
and leaving the rest of the carcass’ to rot, 
is a good and timely one, and I should like 
































Editor Outdoor Life:—The first monthly 
magazine of the out-of-doors to reach this 
farm for the year 1906 was Outdoor Life. 
The writer likes your idea of protecting the 
fast-vanishing elk of our western mountain 
wildernesses as set forth on page 60, for it is 
truly western to act first and talk after- 
5 wards. We must have more game refuges, 
and more of the western way of doing things 
if the big game of our country 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—As you have asked 

for opinions concerning a close season on 
: bear, I give you mine as briefly as possible 
tl as follows: 




















I have resided in Colorado twenty years 
lacking a few days. Locally I am consid- 
ered a crank because I get enjoyment out 






































bear. I have a thirst for his bright red 
gore, but to date that thirst is unquenched. 
I have never seen a live 
woods. 








of tramping the hills and whipping the 
y streams. I have hunted more or less and in 
! these quests have always hoped to meet a 
' 








wild bear in the 
I am aware that this admission is 
either a serious reflection on my ability as 
a hunter or is a decided compliment to the 
elusive, get-away character of Bruin. I have 
seen his signs in the various stages of pres- 
ervation or putrefaction—but the bear, he 
ij was not there. So much by way of intro- 
duction. 

; My experience, gained mostly by observa- 
tion and what I have heard and read, is that 
if the bear is given a show he will attend 
to making a close season for himself. Be- 
fore any reforms are to be inaugurated in 
this direction I would first suggest one in an- 
other. That is, that a close season be put 

























































































ii on professional guides and bear dogs. I 
) hope I am not impertinent when I observe 
with all candor that your idea seems to be 
the bear from 














to protect everybody, say 
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THE GAME HEAD SUGGESTION. 





to see some more writers as well as “Raw- 
hide” vigorously express themselves on this 
pernicious practice, in the pages of Outdoor 
Life. 


A RESPONSIVE CHORD. 


GIVE THE BEAR A CHANCE. 


LIFE. 


AL. KENNEDY. 


no land ever had a nobler heritage—is to be 
saved for the pleasure and benefit of those 
who are to follow us. 

The whole January number was very in- 
teresting and fully up to your well known 
standard of excellence. It’s western—there- 
fore the writer loves it, and thanks you for 
the treat afforded. 

DR, A. J. WOODCOCK. 


eleven months in the year, to the end that 
he may be easily found and killed during the 
remaining month by the professional guide, 
his bear dogs and retinue of “bear hunters.” 
My opinion is that it is a fact that it is no 
more trouble (requires no more skill) for a 
hunter to secure a bear thus assisted than 
is ordinarily required in going out and kill- 
ing a rabbit. Take away the professional 
guide and his dogs and the bear will protect 
himself. He will not do it by killing off 
the hunter but by evading him. The still 
hunter—the man who goes into the woods 
depending solely upon his own efforts in 
the game of hide-and-seek with Bruin—has 
accomplished something worth while when 
he has outwitted the bear. 

The situation here is much the same as 
it is with the trout. There is a whole lot 
of space occupied in the game law in pro 
tecting the trout. Give the trout a chance 
and he will take care of himself. So far as 
the trout are concerned they could be better 
protected by a law of not over two dozen 
words than they are by the present “regu- 
lations,” in my humble opinion. All that 
is necessary is to prohibit the taking of trout 
except by rod and line held in the hand, 
baited with either a natural or artificial fly. 
Sinking with bait to be absolutely prohib- 
ited. No close season would then be neces- 
sary. Let ‘em catch trout in the winter 
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time then if they wanted to under the law. 

But reverting to the subject of bear: Un- 
less all bear hunters and settlers in a bear 
country are liars, bear sometimes make un- 
provoked attacks upon members of the hu- 
man family. All the records prove this. My 
own opinion is that this is a rare occurrence, 
yet if one authentic instance of the kind can 
be shown, it strikes me that some ingenuity 
will be required in framing a bill that will 
allow a man to kill a bear in the close sea 
son when his life is threatened. For in- 
stance, Mr. Sureshot comes in during the 
close season, bringing a bear pelt with him. 







Not every sportsman knows that there is 
a national association of game wardens and 
that each year they meet and-talk over sub- 
jects of benefit to the game of our country. 
They are an intelligent body of men when 
they are gotten together, as the papers read 
by some of them each year will testify. The 
last meeting was held at St. Paul, and in 
writing of it, Mr. S. F. Fullerton, the execu- 
tive agent of the Board of Game and Fish 
Commissioners of Minnesota, says in a per- 
sonal letter to the editor of Outdoor Life: 

Now in regard to our meeting: We had a 
very successful one, and one that I believe 
will do every state that was represented a 
great deal of good. There was only one 
unpleasant thing that marred the meeting, 
and that was when Colonel Acklin, the state 
game warden from Tennessee, advocated tle 
sale of game and the licensing of the market 
hunter and the dealer. Of course he had 
every other man at the convention “on his 
neck” in a short time, as that is something 
we don’t believe in. In fact, we have been 
fighting that proposition for twenty years 
in Minnesota, and have got the thing thor- 
oughly established. But one of our leading 
papers published in St. Paul, which has never 
been very friendly to that plank in our game 
law, came out since the meeting editorially 
and commended Colonel Acklin for his sen- 
timent. 

Colonel Joshlin of Michigan read a very 
interesting paper on federal control of inter- 
state and international waters which was 
very well received by the members present. 
All were heartily in favor of it and promised 
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Of course he was not hunting bear. 
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He is 
pulled in by the vigilant game department 


and tells his story. Itis: ‘Yes, I killed the 
bear. What else is a fellow to do? The 
brute rose up on his haunches, etc., ete. 
(Anyone can imagine the story.) I did my 


best to get away. Didn’t have time to climb 
a tree and saw the bear could outrun me. 
I turned and fired, hoping to scare the fool 
bear back. Didn’t want to kill him, but, un- 
luckily, I did.”” Now, there are no other wit- 
nesses except the bear and it is dead, dead, 
dead. What will the justice or the jury do? 
JOHN D. NIMS. 





to co-operate with their congressmen and 
senators and have the matter introduced and 
passed by Congress, also to have the differ- 
ent states cede to the government any juris- 
diction they might have over these waters. 

Mr. Nowlin, the state game warden of 
Wyoming, read a very interesting paper on 
the big game of his state and 
states bordering thereon. It was very in- 
teresting and showed conclusively that pro- 
tection is doing a great deal. The paper I 
think of most interest was Mr. Pitcher’s 
(superintendent of the Yellowstone Park), 
on the wonderful increase in game in the 
park, showing that game refugees and land 
set aside for that purpose is a great thing 
for this country. In fact, the overflow that 
will result to the other states will be very 
beneficial to the public generally, and 
will be sure of having game for all time to 
come in a preserve of this kind. 

C. E. Brewster’s paper on politics and 
game protection was a very radical paper, 
indeed, but every word he uttered was the 
truth, when he stated that you can not pro- 
tect game with politics, and that the min- 
ute you allow politics to dominate the de- 
partment, that minute the department is 
worthless because the man who receives his 
appointment as warden through political 
backing and does not care for the protection 
of game, is worse, a thousand times, than 
no warden at all. It was the concensus of 
opinion of every delegate present that the 
abuses that have crept into a great many of 
the departments are chargeable solely to 
politics, 
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A very pleasing feature of the meeting 
was a presentation to State Game Warden 
Scott of Montana (president of the associa- 
tion) of a silver set. The present was made 
because Mr. Scott was on his wedding tour 
and because he had done so much*’ for the 
association as its president. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as 
follows: W. F. Scott, Montana, president; 
J. H. Rhodes, Missouri, vice president; C. A. 
Porterfield, Ohio, second vice president; 





Editor Outdoor Life:—The snows of the 
past month in this vicinity (Bondurant, 
Wyo.) being from three to five feet deep, 
caught a few hundred elk in the Hoback Ba- 
sin before they were able to get out to their 
winter quarters. The snow is so deep that 
only their heads in many cases can be seen 










Mr. W. F. Sheard of Tacoma, Wash., in- 
forms us of a catastrophe which befell J. R. 
Goldson of Gibson, Ore., while hunting. 
While fighting with a wounded cougar in the 
mountains five miles west of Gibson on Jan- 
uary 20th, Goldson was accidentally shot 
and killed by a bullet from his own gun. 
Goldson and ae party of ten other 
men, including two brothers, were out hunt- 
ing. Goldson became separated from his 
companions. Soon afterwards they heard 
several shots in the direction in which he 
went. Immediately after that they heard 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Last year I wrote 
you in regard to a certain madstone, but a 
Dr. So-and-So took it up, saying there was 
nothing in it. Now I don’t want to start 
any controversy in the matter, but will send 
you a clipping from the Cleveland Leader of 
January 22, 1906. F. B. SILCOX. 

The clipping which Mr. Silcox enclosed 
reads as follows: 

Minneapolis, Minn., January 21.—Dr. G. M. 
Church, of No. 309 Tenth street, has volun- 
teered the use of several madstones for 
those who were bitten by the mad dog at 


rhird street and First avenue yesterday. 
The existence of the madstone has been 
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KILLED WHILE COUGAR HUNTING. 








THE MADSTONE AGAIN. 


LIFE 











George L. Carter, Nebraska, secretary; H. 


G. Smith, Minneapolis, treasurer. The exec- 
utive committee is composed of Colonel 
Pitcher of the Yellowstone Park, T. G. Pier- 
son of North Carolina, and Colonel Acklin 
of Tennessee (general counsel). Dr. Palmer 
was honored by being elected a life mem- 
ber. 

The date and place of next meeting was 
left to the executive committee. 

Ss. F. FULLERTON. 








above the surface. Mr. Reaser, a game war- 
den, and my son Clare have left here to try 
and drive them down the Hoback river eight 
or ten miles, where they can find feed on 
the hills. The snow is so soft that it is 
impossible for game to travel fast at present. 
B. F. BONDURANT. 





him call for help. 
then all was quiet. 

A badly wounded cougar was found up a 
tree near by and quickly dispatched. The 
butt of Goldson’s rifle bore marks of the cou- 
gar’s teeth. There were also bruises found 
on its head, indicating that the man had been 
clubbing the animal with the rifle. 

It is supposed that the cougar attacked 
him, and, thinking he had emptied the mag- 
azine of his rifle, he defended himself in 
this manner, when the remaining cartridge 
accidentally exploded, causing his death. 


Another shot was heard, 











known for many hundred years. It is 
found in the stomachs of deer and of the 
walrus, but only occasionally. It is gray, 
»blong in shape ani sometimes large 
snough to be cut into two or three sep- 
arate stones. Tradition has it that it is by 
far the most wonderful healer and  pre- 
ventative of hydrophobia and other mala- 
dies due to foreign virus. 

The stone is a network of small cells, 
running in perpendicular lines, each cell ap- 
pearing to be a star of exquisite “tatting.” 
In applying it for treatment a small scratch 
is made as in vaccination, and the stone is 
bandaged over the wound. The poison is 
supposed to be drawn out into the cells of 
the stone. It is the old belief that a re- 
peated treatment with a madstone during 
the first seven or nine days following the 
bite of the dog will effect a cure and pre- 
vent hydrophobia 
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THE BEAR. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am glad to see 
that you have taken up the cudgels in de- 
fense of this persecuted brute. Many years 
ago, while the idiotic law, providing a bounty 
for bear scalps was in force—I wrote and 
published an article entitled, “A Word for 
the Bear,” the prologue to which was about 
as follows: “The bear is the most abused 
wild animal on this continent; at least that 
is what my experience and my observation 
of thirty years in Colorado teach me; and I 
am led to believe, from what I read and 
hear, that he fares no better in other parts 
of the United States, whether his home is 
in the cane brakes of Mississippi, the 
swamps of Florida, the gloomy forests of 
John Brown’s tract, or the deep, dark canons 
of Arizona, this ungainly brute is looked 
upon as a menace to civilization; a four- 
footed anarchist; the very Ishmael of the 
animal creation, against whom the hands 
and weapons of all men are turned with 
murderous intent.” From a long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with him, and after a 
careful study of his habits, it seems to me 


that this mortiferous feeling toward Bruin 
and the consequent and persistent effort to 
eliminate him from the list of living wild 


beasts, is utterly without reason. It is the 
child .of ignorance; the offspring of a preju- 
dice as unreasonable as the old belief in 
witches or the notion that anything begun 
on Friday will end in disaster. It is espe- 
cially remarkable that these ideas have such 
a strong hold on the dwellers in the wilder- 
ness, and are so persistently acted upon by 
so many men who call themselves sports- 
men, and who claim to be intelligent and 
observing. Among a number of baseless 
fancies concerning the bear, the one that I 
particularly notice is that he is an untiring 
and a ruthless destroyer of elk, deer and 
other game, as well as an insatiate ravager 
of cattle and horse herds. And it was this 
wide-spread and generally accepted opinion 


that crystallized, through the agency of 
moral statesmen, into legislative acts offer- 
ing the bounty to which I have referred, 
when, as a matter of fact, the poor creatures 
are as innocent of the destructive propensi- 
ties with which they are charged as .-their 
accusers and persecutors are devoid of com- 
mon sense. Bruin is not a carnivorous ani- 
mal, although, like his congener, the hog, 
he will, when hungry, devour almost any- 
thing edible that comes in his way. That 
he has the habit of hunting his living prey in 
the shape of the deer kind, or that he con- 
tinually raids the cattle, horse and sheep 
herds, I most emphatically deny. In fact, 
the long hunting experience of which I have 
spoken has failed to develop a single in- 
stance where he has killed a specimen of 
the game named, or to bring to my knowl 
edge a half dozen well-authenticated records 
of cow, steer or horse destroyed by him— 
and I have a pretty extensive acquaintance 
with the big stock owners of the West. In 
this connection the bounty law was respon- 
sible for the killing of thousands of deer and 
elk by trappers who used the meat—when 
sufficiently ripe and odorous—to attract their 
victim. I hope you will keep up the cru- 
sade in behalf of Bruin and trust that not 
only the men who live in cities and enjoy 
rational sport, but also those who dwell in 
and on the borders of the extremely limited 
big game country that we of Colorado can 
now call our own, will see and act upon the 
propriety and wisdom of putting the bear 
in the game category and affording him some 
measure of protection from the fate which 
has overtaken and exterminated the bison 
and which threatens the elk and the ante- 
lope. I would eliminate the trap and the 
dog and give him the “square deal’ which 
he failed to get when hunted by our worthy 
President with fourteen companions and 
twenty-six hounds. J. B. THOMPSON. 


SNAKES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed Mr. 
Green’s article in Outdoor Life on the thirty- 
six young snakes born of one mother. He 
thinks it is a record breaker, but I can cite 
something better, as follows: One day a 


few years ago my brother and I were out in 
the field and we saw a snake in the edge of 
the bushes along the side of the field. My 
brother caught it by the tail and threw it 
out into the open field, and as he had a light 
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target rifle along, he shot the head off of 
Mr. Snake—or rather, Mrs. Snake—and as 
it had a large lump about the middle of it, 
my brother said he was going to see what 
was in it. So he cut it open and found two 
toads—one far gone—and after taking them 
out he noticed something like a young snake, 


BUFFALO IN 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am glad to say as 
a member of the Tacoma park board that 
we are receiving four cow buffalos and two 
bulls from the Billy Allard buffalo herd in 
Montana. As we will have a 160-acre park 


PROTECT 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Your suggestion 
that there be a closed season on bear is a 
good one. One of the greatest attractions 
in the Yellowstone Park is the Bruin family 
and although a bunch of silvertips demol- 
ished my tent and eat every morsel of grub 
in it, I hold no grudge and will gladly join 
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and sure enough it was. He worked away 
until he got out forty-nine young ones. I 
took my rule and measured some of them, 
the shortest being five inches and the long- 
est seven inches. I think the snake was a 
copper-head. So you see this goes Mr. Allen 
a few better. GEORGE A. STRAUSS. 


WASHINGTON. 


for them to run in, we are in hopes to be 
able in time to grow quite a band out of 
this small beginning. We_shall use every 
effort to make it a success, 

W. F. SHEARD. 


THE BEAR. 


the ranks for a closed season. With a short 
open season in the fall when the fur is 
prime and the meat is fat and juicy, we will 
always have a few bear coming up. Other- 
wise they will soon be gone. 

SAM STEVENS. 


INQUIRY ON ARKANSAS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to hear 
from some brother sportsman, through the 
columns of Outdoor Life something concern- 
ing the game in Arkansas or southeast Mis- 
souri. I want to go deer hunting this fall, 
and, never having hunted in those states, 
would be very thankful to any brother who 


will give me information as to locality and 
accommodations, etc., where deer may be 
had. 

I will use a .38-40 Winchester, 73 model, 
set trigger, as I expect to do “still hunting” 
entirely. Cc. W. GOSS. 


MONTANA’S GAME WARDEN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Returning from a 
very pleasant and profitable trip to Mon- 
tana, I wish to present our case to the read- 
ers of Outdoor Life and let them pass judg- 
ment in the following: We presented to the 
express agent at Drummond two elk heads, 
bear pelt, and golden eagle, for shipment to 
our taxidermist at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
on September 18, 1905. He informed us that 
we would have to secure a permit from the 
state game warden before he would be able 
to ship them. Wishing to secure prompt 
shipment, as well as to comply with the law, 
we sent to Mr. W. F. Scott, state game and 
fish warden, the fees for the permits, with a 
request to mail the same promptly to our 
agent at Drummond. 


After waiting two weeks for the specimens 
to arrive, I inquired the cause and was told 


that no permits had arrived. I wired the 
warden to forward them, and he wrote the 
agent that as soon as the permits were out 
of the press he would send them on. After 
two weeks more of delay, I wired the war- 
den three times before I received an answer 
from the office. He said he had wired the 
express company to ship the heads without 
permits. 

In the meantime the agent had been in cor- 
respondence with him and received a letter 
from the office instructing him to ship them. 
I presume the permits were not out of press, 
as we failed to hear from them. 

Five weeks had elapsed before the heads 
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were started, and when they reached Den- 
ver they were seized by a special warden 
because of no importation certificate or per- 
mit being attached. The authorities of Colo- 
rado kindly forwarded them with the costs 
to our taxidermist, C. O. D. As a result of 
the delay of seven weeks, we lost two elk 
heads and one golden eagle. 

Mr. Scott took our money, and has never 
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returned it, and I have definite knowledge 
that he did the same with another party. 
It would seem to me that a state official 
ought to be liable for a loss incurred through 
his negligence. It certainly was not our 
fault, for we did everything in our power to 
get him to attend to sending the permits. 
H. H. SMITH, M. D. 


A CAT HUNT IN SIGHT OF DENVER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I had a fine hunt 
January 8th and learned something new 
about bobcats. They are of such a dead 
color that they are very hard to see in still 
hunting and have a cunning al! their own. 

Ed Cutshaw and I drove out in the hills 
about twenty-five miles south of Denver and 
stayed at a ranch, It snowed that night and 
we therefore had a good tracking snow next 
morning. 

Ed started out after jacks and I took my 
.30-40 Winchester and went in quest of cats 
or coyotes. 

I have a Busch prism binocular, nine 
power, which I think is the best glass I ever 
looked through, and with which I 
sighted a coyote two miles away. 


have 


I had only gone about a mile when I saw 
three coyotes. I followed them awhile and 
stopped on a ridge to rest, and stood there 
looking down at Denver with the glass. As 
I turned to go on, there sat a cat on a rock 
on top of a cliff about 200 yards away, look- 
ing at me with as much interest as that with 
which I had been looking at Denver. 

He jumped down when I moved and stood 
with just his eyes and ears above the rock, 
and they looked so much like nothing at 
all that if I had’nt seen him move I woulda’t 
have known he was there. I stood still till 
he got through “sizing me up” and sneaked 
away out of sight. Then I sneaked after 
him. 

I got up to the edge of the cliff and sat 








The author and two bob-cats. 
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there for half an hour, but didn’t see him. 
However, my eye was attracted by some- 
thing in the brush down at the foot of the 
cliff, but I thought it was a piece of dead 
timber. I sneaked around there fer quite 
awhile, and again my eye went back to that 
object in the brush, but still I didn’t “tum- 
ble.” Finally, as I was about to give it up 
and go on, I took the glass out of my pocket 
and looked down there and there was a big 
cat watching with his nearly closed 
and his ears laid back, sitting there in the 
snow like a rabbit in his “form.” 

thought of seeing him out in the 
away from the rocks. 


eyes 


I never 
bushes 
He had been watch- 
ing me for an hour, knowing that I couldn’t 
see him (and I couldn’t without the glass). 
I sat.down slowly and rested my 
my knee. (He 
yards away.) 


elbow on 
wasn’t over seventy-five 
I aimed carefully, pulled the 
trigger slowly and—he straightened out. I 
could see with the glass that he was a dead 


cat. I spent an hour and a half going back 


DID YOU 


“We will call one out to-night, I think,” 
said my guide, Jim, as we paddled silently 
up the stream, which was gradually narrow- 
ing. After half an hour’s work we stopped 
in a bend in the stream where the bank was 
high and timbered on our right, the opposite 
side being a broad flat clay slope ending in 
the thickest of alders which extended back 
into a swampy marsh. This place we had 
selected earlier in the day as fresh signs 
were here in plenty, showing where the 
moose crossed from the marsh to the high 
ridges above us. Evidently one or more had 
crossed very recently as the unsettled soil 
in the tracks bore evidence. 

It was now late in the evening and the 
moon would soon be at its best. No sound 
broke the stillness of these northern forests 
except the occasional hoot of an owl and the 
muskrats as they swam about the canoe 
and splashed away in fright upon a move. 
ment on our part. Jim picked up his birch 
horn and made ready to call. As the echoes 
died away I imagined I heard an answering 
call, faintly and far away, but Jim said no, 
so I charge it to my fancy, and wait seem- 


ingly an hour for the next call—but probably 
not to exceed fifteen minutes, as he lowers 


EVER 


and working down the cliff and around to 
him, keeping as still as possible and looking 
carefully with the glass and as I stood by 
him admiring his fine fur and his big feet, 
I caught sight of an ear sticking around the 
corner of a rock on the cliff ahead of me. 
He knew I was there and waited for me 
to come in sight. Most animals would have 
moved their head out to see what I was, but 
not Mr. Cat. He stood perfectly still and let 
me do all the moving. I moved very slowly 
till I could see his head, and fired. He dis- 
appeared and I was afraid I had missed, but 
I found him lying there with a bullet hole 
square between the eyes. 

A peculiar thing about this little bobcat 
hunt was that I stood by the first cat when 
I shot the second, and the second lay by the 
shell where I sat when I shot the 
first. The biggest one weighed twenty-five 
pounds. This.picture was taken in my back 
yard in South Denver. Cc. L. BUTLER. 


empty 


HAVE THEM? 


the bark from his lips. Distinctly but from 
afar comes the call, “Augh! Augh!” 

Jim cautions me not to move a muscle 
until he gives the word. At the next call 
the answer seems wearer: and | strain my 
ears to catch a sound that I have waited 
and longed for. Yes, I hear him; now he is 
coming on; another call and he answers 
quickly; the snapping and crashing of the 
dry branches increase, and so also does my 
circulation. I can almost hear my heart 
beat. He has stopped! Can it be that he 
is suspicious or that he has taken alarm 
from some cause? Again Jim calls in his 
Slowly the old fellow 
The guide dips the birch 
horn in the stream, and, raising it gently, 
pours a little water over the edge of the 
canoe. “Augh! Augh!” and here he comes, 
plunging through the alders, squarely out 
onto the gray mud slope, with the moonlignt 
streaming full on his massive form. What 
a head! I need no signal from Jim. My 
rifle is to my face, but what in blazes is 
It isn’t there! He 
is turning, and, “Shoot!” says Jim, “quick!” 
I pull, but, oh, agonies, what is wrong? No 
report! Biff! ‘What the deuce are you try- 


most seductive style. 
cautiously replies. 


wrong with that sight? 
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ing to do?” says my wife. “You were groan- 
ing and shaking so you woke me up and I] 


had to punch you good to make you quit.” 
Py. A. BD. 


STRONG TALK FOR BRUIN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a 
reader of Outdoor Life for some time and 
will say that it contains lots of reading and 
suggestions highly interesting to an old 
hunter and gun lover like myself. I will say 
further that few persons live that would 
come as near following a man off up the 
road who was carrying a nice looking rifle 
as I would, simply for the love of seeing a 
gun. And in spite of all this, I never killed 
game wantonly. As regards your editorial in 
the January number on a closed season for 
bear, I wish to say, as a bear hunter of 
some note, that we do not ordinarily need a 
closed season on bear, providing you still 
hunt them, as I find by experience that the 
bear can look pretty well after his own 
safety against the still hunter. On the other 
hand, if these guides are to continue their 
speculations in bear traffic with their packs 
of dogs, then I say that we still hunters are 
in need of a closed season on bear—at least 
half of the time—if we ever expect to kill 
another bear. 

I do not believe in trusts of any kind and 
I think that when a few men of the state 
form a bear trust for sheer profit and leave 
the still hunters to hold the bag, it is time 
to ask for protection on bear just as well 
as other game. 

To my mind, the hunting of bear with 
dogs is the tamest kind of sport. Just imag- 
ine, for instance, from three to ten men and 
as many dogs, all after a poor bear. The 
dogs usually bring Bruin to bay or tree him; 
then bark so that the men know just what 
direction to go to come up with the game, 
old or young. Then what? The favorite 
of the non-resident hunters is accorded the 
privilege of shooting the poor bear out of 
his last resort. It must take ‘a splendid 
marksman to hit a big bear thirty or forty 
feet distant, and if he does not kill him the 
first shot, the bear would be jumping out of 
the frying pan into the fire in going to the 
ground. Few bear that are started by a 
pack of good dogs, I venture to say, will 
live to give the still hunter a chance to try 
his marksmanship. 


As to the bear’s destructiveness, about 
which so much is heard, I will say that of all 
my hunting trips in Colorado the past 
twenty-five years, I do not recall a single 
instance of finding where a bear had killed 
a domestic animal or any other kind of ani- 
mal. I know by observation that the season 
in which bear take meat is short, and that 
is late fall—especially in this altitude—and 
after the berries are all gone. Just after 
this period they will and do feed on any 
dead horse or cow which they chance to find 
on their range, winding up the season by 
digging the tappin root which they find in 
the swampy places. 

I killed in this county (I live in Red Cliff, 
Colo.) two bear late in the season and near 
their winter beds, which were fat and sleek, 
and found their stomachs contained but little 
food of any kind, which would go to bear out 
to some extent, the theory that the oil bag 
attached to the stomach was relied upon by 
the bear for his winter’s sustenance. 

I will conclude by saying that this is my 
first attempt to communicate with my sport- 
ing brethren on the bear question or any 
other similar one, and I would not contribute 
this mite were I not able to write from act- 
ual experience and observation. Otherwise, 
it would be as chaff before the wind to the 
experienced eye. I remember not very long 
since of preparing to go on a hunting trip 
in which my friends, Messrs. French and 
O’Keefe, were to participate, both gentlemen 
being from Leadville. (Most of the riflemen 
of Colorado are acquainted with Mr. French 
and can testify to his good marksmanship 
at the target.) When I remarked to French 
that he might get a shot at a bear on this 
trip, he replied that, as fond as he was of 
target shooting, he would willingly quit the 
sport for a year providing that such a sacri- 
fice would bring him a good shot at a bear. 
I simply mention this interest taken by Mr. 
French as to the bear to show how lots of 
men feel about getting a shot at bear who 
never have had the experience; while others 
take the dogs and kill them by wholesale 
and at a big profit. I do not believe in run- 
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ning bear with dogs any more than I. do 
deer. As long as we are going to protect 
any, let us protect all more or less. Surely 
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the bear is as gamy as any of the game. 
J. W. STONEBRAKER. 


OLD MOSE INTERESTS EUROPEANS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While having a de- 
lightful time among the jovial Austrian 
sportsmen hunting all kinds of European 
game, I happened to mention our big game 
hunting in our dear old western America— 
my home being in Montana. Among other 
things, I mentioned the killing of Old Mose, 
the giant grizzly bear, but nobody here 
would believe the weight of that enormous 
animal. Therefore I have the honor to ask 
your kind assistance to prove my statements. 

Prague, Bohemia. R. C. CAP. 


(The editor of Outdoor Life personally 
measured the hide of Old Mose at the tan- 


nery before it was tanned and found it to 
measure ten feet from tip of nose to tip of 
tail, and nine feet six inches spread of fore 
paws. The actual hog-dressed weight of the 
animal was given us at the time as 875 
pounds, and the estimated weight before 
dressed at 1,000 pounds. Considering the 
size of the hide, we believe the estimated 
weight before being dressed is very conserv- 
ative; while we have no reason to disparage 
the stated hog-dressed weight, as there were 
many hunters and citizens of Canon City, 
Colo., that saw the animal weighed after he 
was taken to town by his slayers, Messrs. 
W. H. Pigg and J. W. Anthony.—Editor.) 


FROM A WARDEN’S REPORT. 


We take pleasure in publishing herewith 
some extracts from the annual report of 
State Game Warden S. F. Fullerton of Min- 
nesota. Supplementing this report, Mr. Ful- 
lerton writes as follows to the editor: 

“This is an off year in our state; that is, 
we have no legislation, and our report is 
not as full, as we have no recommendations 
to make. I enclose you the report and 
thought you might be interested in it and 
be able to get something of value for your 
publication that will help the work along, 
as the states are all bound together, and 
what helps one helps the other, especially 
in our western states. I wish to bear tes- 
timony to the splendid work that Outdoor 
Life and similar publications are doing in 
the interest of game and fish protection. The 
press of the country is alive to the fact that 
the time to save our game and fish is when 
we have it and not wait until, like the buffalo 
and wild pigeon, it is gone. I believe, as I 
say in my report, that the most destructive 
agencies we have is the spring shooting and 
the sale and cold storage of game; a proper 
limit should also be put on the bag. These 
are the four cardinal principles.” 

The extracts from the report follow: 

“The license law is working very satisfac- 
torily, but we hope chat it will be extended 


to include every man who hunts, whether in 
his own county or outside. We have found 
a great many abuses from this exception, 
especially from the city hunters who are al- 
ways hunting, when found, in the county 
where they live. . . . Our new bird, the 
ring-neck pheasant, which we got during the 
year, we believe is a success, and when once 
they get acclimated and a good start, will 
become very plentiful in Minnesota, for they 
are very prolific—the hens laying from 
twenty-five to sixty-five eggs each year. In 
raising them in captivity, as we are doing, 
the mother pheasant lays her eggs on the 
ground, seeming to have no maternal in- 
stinct. We gather the eggs and hatch under 
ordinary hens; but the season has not been 
at all what we hoped for, as most of the 
young died before coming to maturity. How- 
ever, we believe we have solved the cause 
and hope for better results next year. We 
have put some out at Alexandria, Fergus 
Falls and St. Peter and we have kept the 
balance to put out in the spring. We hope 
the citizens in whose locality these birds 
are placed will see that no shooting of them 
is allowed during the ten years close season 
prescribed by law. 

“Our big game, both moose and deer, are 
on the increase and we may look for still 
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further increase as long as we give them 
reasonable protection and keep them off the 
market. Two agents, heretofore, have kept 
our big game from increasing—the market- 
man and the lumberman—and as lumbering 
is almost a thing of the past in Minnesota 
and the sale of all game prohibited, we may 
reasonably expect our big game to increase. 

With the present game laws enforced 
and unaltered, the deer and moose in our 
northern woods bid fair to so multiply that 
no state in the Union will equal Minnesota 
n the matter of game. Minnesota bids fair 
to be the greatest moose hunting state in 
the Union. Year by year the eastern sports- 
men are finding this out and coming here 
to enjoy the sport. It is only a question of 
a short time when Maine will take second 
place, if it is not there now, when compared 
as a hunting ground for moose, with Min- 
nesota, 

“A great deal has been said through the 
columns of certain publications about the 
guns used by sportsmen when going afield 
in pursuit of game. Some men would bar 


the high-power long-distance rifle, 


having 
the legislative bodies of the different states 


OF 
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pass laws specifying just what kind of a gun 
should be used. Others would do away with 
the automatic and others the pump. Some 
men even going so far as to say that no one 
should be allowed to shoot game with any 
gun except a single barrel muzzle loader. 
They argue that this is the only way our 
game can be saved for future generations. 
They point to the fact that a man can, if 
he is a good shot, kill several deer with a 
modern automatic rifle without ever moving 
out of his tracks, and that a bird hunter 
can, if he is armed with a pump or automatic 
and is a good shot, kill as many birds as 
there are loads in his gun. Now, the Game 
and Fish Commission of Minnesota do not 
believe that any legislative body should in- 
terfere with the genius of American manu- 
facture or American industries. We believe 
the proper solution of this whole problem is 
limit the bag and let each man use the kind 
of gun his fancy calls for, whether it be the 
single barrel, the double or automatic, the 
old .44 low power, or the .405 high. Stop 
the sale of all game and limit the bag; this, 
with proper protection, will save our game. 
“S. F. FULLERTON.” 


THE BISON SOCIETY’S WORK. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On December 8th 
the American Bison Society was organized 
in New York. The object of the society is 
the promotion of measures calculated to pre- 
serve the American bison from ultimate ex- 
tinction. It is the task of the society to 
formulate and promote practical measures, 
and secure the support of all persons inter- 
ested in the preservation of our most con- 
spicuous quadruped. 

I think we may start out with the assump- 
tion that however readily the bison may 
breed for a time in the close confinement 
of zoological parks and gardens, it is only 
on great ranges, containing thousands of 
acres, that they can develop in sufficient 
physical perfection to retain their full size 
and vigor, and increase indefinitely without 
deterioration. 

There are many questions which should 
at once be considered by the advisory board, 
and I desire to place before you, categor- 
ically, those which first require considera- 
tion. It is my desire to receive from each 


officer of the society, and every available 
expert, a full statement of his views regard- 
ing the future policy and work of the bison 
society, then call a meeting, consider care- 
fully all opinions offered and try to adopt 
a policy for future action. 

To my mind, the first questions to be de- 
cided are the following: 

1. Is it safe to assume that the bison can 
be preserved for the next 500 years through 
the efforts of private individuals, or private 
corporations? 

2. In view of the uncertainty of human 
life, of the changes in fortune and in policy 
toward existing herds of bison, is it possi- 
ble to secure permanency in the maintenance 
of buffalo herds not owned by states, or the 
national government? 

3. In order to provide against local fail- 
ures, and possible outbreaks of contagious 
disease, it seems desirable that several bison 
herds should be established, in widely-sepa- 
rated localities. How many herds do you 
think should be so established? 
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4. What would recommend as the 
most suitable locations for the herds which 
you think should be established, due regard 
being paid to the fact that Congress can not 
now be induced to buy or 
for bison ranges? 


you 


least 


ahy lands 
5. Do you believe that state in the 
great plains region of the West could be in- 
duced to establish and maintain, on state 
lands, a herd of bison? (Montana has suit- 


any 


LIFE 

able ranges, if the state government would 

be willing to devote a few thousand acres 

to such a purpose.) 

W. T. HORNADAY, 
President. 


(The above are questions which we would 
like very much to have discussed by our 
readers who are capable from experience, 
study or travel to do so. We should like to 
hear from some such.—Editor.) 


VIOLATIONS IN MONTANA. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to report the 
killing of several elk here within less than 
five miles of Ovando (Montana) to-day (Jan- 
uary 22d). Several days ago a band of elk 
came down the North Fork of Blackfoot 
river within three miles of Ovando.. They 
went into a swamp, an old feeding ground 


for elk in winter. A party-came down from 


the Helenville settlement and killed a sleigh 
load. I have made over a dozen reports to 
Chief Warden Scott and he has never paid 
the least attention to them. 

This fall the Indians were killing deer out 
of season, and more than the law allowed, 
also catching beaver, but nothing was done. 

M. P. DUNHAM. 


A STRONG BEAR DEFENDER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am glad you are 
advocating a close season on bears and in- 
If a closed 
season can be secured for bears, then I would 
suggest an open season all the year round 
on guides and dogs. 


dorse all you say in regard to it 


I do think there is noth- 
ing more inhuman and cowardly than chasing 
bears and 
they are 


other animals with until 


completely exhausted and then 


dogs 


shooting them out of a tree or while tied up 
where they can not defend themselves. There 
is plenty of guns made nowadays that no 
animal can resist for more than a few sec- 
onds, and if a man has one of them and has 
not the nerve to take his chances with the 
bear, he should go out of business. 
JOHN T. RICHARDS. 


GAME NOTES. 


Steve Elkins, the bear and lion guide of 
Mancos, Colo., killed a mountain lion a 
month ago that measured nine feet six inches 
long—an extraordinary length for a lion. 


Ben Robertson of Turner, Ore., recently 
captured alive a white swan which he found 


in his barnyard pond. It stands four feet 
high and measures seven feet four inches 
from tip to tip of wings. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The game in this 
part of Iowa (Lowell) is not very plentiful, 
although there is good rabbit and 
squirrel shooting. Duck shooting is not 
good, as the ducks do not stop much here 
in their spring and fall flights—E. A. 
Stephenson. 


quail, 


Charles Westerberg 
writes as follows: 


of Casper, Wyo., 


“Game is almost a thing 


of the past in this part of the mountains 
(south end of the Big Horn mountains). 
There are a few deer and elk still to be 
found in the Ten Sleep country, but they 
are not as plentiful as they were a few years 
ago.” 

In our last issue we published a cut of 
mountain sheep in Colorado, giving the name 
of the photographer as James Turnbull of 
Canon City, Colo. We learn that the pho- 
tograph was taken by Mr. H. N. Beecher, 
another sportsman of Canon City, and we 
hereby wish to apologize to Mr. Beecher for 
the error in failing to give him proper credit 
for it. 


A. Borel, Jr., of San Francisco, hunted last 
year in northwestern Wyoming with some 
friends for three weeks. The party of three 
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shot elk, mountain sheep and antelope and 
report game in general plentiful. Mr. Borel, 
Jr., shot a Bighorn, two antelope and two 
elk. One black bear was seen but no deer, 
though tracks were numerous. 
were shot in three days. 
excellent and nothing 
horses—twenty in 
whole trip. 


The sheep 

The guides were 
happened to the 
number—during the 


Mr. T. C. Sipe of Albuquerque, N. M., 
writes as follows regarding a hunt taken 
during December and January with Scott 
Teague of Delta, Colo., in New Mexico. “I 
arrived here (Albuquerque, N. M.) last week, 
after spending fifty-nine days with Scott 
Teague. We drove from Mancos, Colo. Had 


Father Bruin—“Cubby, run and tell the gentleman that we are home. 
are really so harmless that there is no danger in them. 
study the genus for the benefit of our posterity. 
insists on continuing his peregrinations, tell him he ought to have a rocking-chair 
hammock with him, so that his comfort while in the hills may be complete.” 
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a good time and a successful hunt. I intend 
to remain here until about April ist, when 
I will have another hunt eighty miles north 
of here either with Elkins or Teague—and 
both of them if a friend from Indianapolis 
comes out, as he has promised me he would. 
It is the best country for all kinds of game 
that I have ever seen. Bear, lion and cats 
are plentiful and deer and turkey more than 
numerous. The streams are full of trout. 
Mr. Teague returned to Colorado with the 
intention of selling his property in Delta 
and moving on a ranch eighteen miles north 
of Perea, N. M., where we were hunting, and 
going into the cattle businéss, also the guid- 
ing of hunting parties.” 


These fellows 
Besides, we would all like to 
If he will not come back, Cubby, and 


and a 
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4. What would you recommend as the 


most suitable locations for the herds which 


you think should be established, due regard 


being paid to the fact that Congress can not 
now be induced to 
for bison ranges? 


buy or lease ahy lands 


5. Do you believe that state in the 
great plains region of the West could be in- 
duced to establish and maintain, on state 
lands, a herd of bison? (Montana has suit- 


any 
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able ranges, if the state government would 

be willing to devote a few thousand acres 

to such a purpose.) 

W. T. HORNADAY, 
President. 


(The above are questions which we would 
like very much to have discussed by our 
readers who are capable from experience, 
study or travel to do so. We should like to 
hear from some such.—Editor.) 


VIOLATIONS IN MONTANA. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to report the 
killing of several elk here within less than 
five miles of Ovando (Montana) to-day (Jan- 
uary 22d). Several days ago a band of elk 
came down the North Fork of Blackfoot 
river within three miles of Ovando.. They 
went into a swamp, an old feeding ground 


for elk in winter. A party-came down from 


the Helenville settlement and killed a sleigh 
load. I have made over a dozen reports to 
Chief Warden Scott and he has never paid 
the least attention to them. 

This fall the Indians were killing deer out 
of season, and more than the law allowed, 
also catching beaver, but nothing was done. 

M. P. DUNHAM. 


A STRONG BEAR DEFENDER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am glad you are 
advocating a close season on bears and in- 
dorse ali you say in regard toit. If a closed 
season can be secured for bears, then I would 
suggest an open season all the year round 
on guides and dogs. I do think there is noth- 
ing more inhuman and cowardly than chasing 
bears and 


they are 


other animals with 


completely 


until 
and then 


dogs 


exhausted 


shooting them out of a tree or while tied up 
where they can not defend themselves. There 
is plenty of guns made nowadays that no 
animal can resist for more than a few sec- 
onds, and if a man has one of them and has 
not the nerve to take his chances with the 
bear, he should go out of business. 
JOHN T. RICHARDS. 


GAME NOTES. 


Steve Elkins, the bear and lion guide of 
Mancos, Colo., killed a mountain lion a 
month ago that measured nine feet six inches 
long—an extraordinary length for a lion. 

Ben Robertson of Turner, Ore., recently 
captured alive a white swan which he found 
in his barnyard pond. It stands four feet 
high and measures seven feet four inches 
from tip to tip of wings. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The game in this 
part of Iowa (Lowell) is not very plentiful, 
although there is good rabbit and 
squirrel shooting. Duck shooting is not 
good, as the ducks do not stop much here 
in their spring and fall flights —E, A. 
Stephenson. 


quail, 


Charles Westerberg of 
writes as follows: 


Casper, Wyo., 


“Game is almost a thing 


of the past in this part of the mountains 
(south end of the Big Horn mountains). 
There are a few deer and elk still to be 
found in the Ten Sleep country, but they 
are not as plentiful as they were a few years 
ago.” 

In our last issue we published a cut of 
mountain sheep in Colorado, giving the name 
of the photographer as James Turnbull of 
Canon City, Colo. We learn that the pho- 
tograph was taken by Mr. H. N. Beecher, 
another sportsman of Canon City, and we 
hereby wish to apologize to Mr. Beecher for 
the error in failing to give him proper credit 
for it. 


A. Borel, Jr., of San Francisco, hunted last 
year in northwestern Wyoming with some 
friends for three weeks. The party of three 
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shot elk, mountain sheep and antelope and 
report game in general plentiful. Mr. Borel, 
Jr., shot a Bighorn, two antelope and two 
elk. One black bear was seen but no deer, 
though tracks were numerous. The sheep 
were shot in three days. The guides were 
excellent and nothing happened to the 
horses—twenty in number—during the 
whole trip. 


Mr. T. C. Sipe of Albuquerque, N. M., 
writes as follows regarding a hunt taken 
during December and January with Scott 
Teague of Delta, Colo., in New Mexico. “I 
arrived here (Albuquerque, N. M.) last week, 
after spending fifty-nine days with Scott 
Teague. We drove from Mancos, Colo. Had 


Father Bruin—“Cubby, run and tell the gentleman that we are home. 
are really so harmless that there is no danger in them. 
study the genus for the benefit of our posterity. If he 
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a good time and a successful hunt. I intend 
to remain here until about April 1st, when 
I will have another hunt eighty miles north 
of here either with Elkins or Teague—and 
both of them if a friend from Indianapolis 
comes out, as he has promised me he would. 
It is the best country for all kinds of game 
that I have ever seen. Bear, lion and cats 
are plentiful and deer and turkey more than 
numerous. The streams are full of trout. 
Mr, Teague returned to Colorado with the 
intention of selling his property in Delta 
and moving on a ranch eighteen miles north 
of Perea, N. M., where we were hunting, and 
going into the cattle business, also the guid- 
ing of hunting parties.” 


These fellows 
Besides, we would all like to 
will not come back, Cubby, and 


insists on continuing his peregrinations, tell him he ought to have a rocking-chair and a 
hammock with him, so that his comfort while in the hills may be complete.” 
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S. F. Ross, San Jose, Cal.—I am delighted 
with Outdoor Life, the sportsman’s 
magazine published, and wish to put a ques- 


best 


tion to be answered in the dog department 
which interests me very much. I have a 
pointer bitch now fifteen months old, but 
has not yet come in heat. As I see by some 
of the answers that a bitch usually comes 
in heat at one year old, I am curious to know 
the reason mine did not at that age? 
Possibly the were 
slight at the regular age so that you failed 
to notice it—sometimes.the case with young 
bitches. But, she may also be barren and 
thus never come in. However, when about 
eighteen months old, most likely the usual 
thing will occur. 


Answer: symptoms 


H. H. Brown, Grass Valley, Cal.—Will you 
please tell me what is wrong with my little 
setter bitch? I have worked her two sea- 
sons with good success, but the past sea- 
son she soon played cut. She would work 
well for about two hours and then lag be- 
hind, lie down and let me go on and when 
quite a distance ahead, slowly follow till 
up with me and again stay behind. Several 
times I had to hunt her up and carry her 
to the buggy; once, when out afoot, I had 
to carry her home on my back. She is in 
fine condition and looks as if in the best of 
health. 


Answer: Presumably the bitch is too fat 
and working for two hours is all she can 
stand at atime. Then, too, perhaps the out- 
ing is not frequent enough to harden her 
feet, which get sore and disable her for 
that day at least. A dog working fast for 
two hours covers an enormous distance and 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY ED F. HABERLEIN, 


“The Amateur Trainer” 








if not in “working” condition, not many 
dogs will stand it much longer till rested. 
Moreover, it is a mistake to work a dog 
till totally tired out—invariably robs inher- 
ent sagacity and ambition. 


G. R., Whaleyville, Va.—I have a bitch that 
was a fine quail dog until she had the dis- 
temper. I would now like to breed her and 
wish to know whether the pups would be 
likely to have good nose or not as she is at 
present. Another bitch that I have has pup- 
pies three weeks old. How long will it be 
before this bitch will again take a dog? 
Can we “force” a bitch like we horse and 
swine breeders do? 


Answer: The loss of power of smell be- 
ing but temporary, there is no reason why 
the pups should not possess normal scenting 
powers. Supposing by accident she had lost 
one eye, would it stand to reason that her 
offspring in future would all be minus ocu- 
lar power in one eye? Loss of nose after 
distemper is quite the rule, but there is a 
remedy (see ad. in this issue) which speed- 
ily restores normal conditions, 2. As a rule 
the bitch will come in heat again, if in good 
health and condition, when the pups are 
about four months old—six months from 
former heat. 3. As to “forcing,” would ad- 
vise letting nature take its course—it can 
be done, but results are seldom satisfac- 
tory. 


B. M. Jamison, Moran, O.—Can you refer 
me to a good trainer near me who trains by 


the force system without whip? I have the 
book, The Amateur Trainer, and want a dog 


so trained. I wish you could induce all the 
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setter and pointer trainers and users to 
adopt that system of breaking dogs—it edu- 
cates the dogs so we who have but little 
time to hunt and shoot can enjoy ourselves 
when afield with gun and dog. I presume a 
dog educated by this plan will last two to 
four years longer than he would had he been 
beat and cuffed as most of them are. 


Answer: It would be indiscreet to name 
any trainer in this department, but if you 
will drop a letter with stamp enclosed, the 
information will be cheerfully given. No 
need of inducing any of the professional 
trainers to adopt the system referred to—is 
in universal use and has thus, owing to 
merit, forged its way to the top, and is ac- 
knowledged standard. 





F. Gates, Philadelphia, Pa—Can you sug- 
gest a remedy to prevent the dam eating her 
pups? My great dane has had two litters 
and ate them both times. She also becomes 
very savage for a few weeks thereafter. 


Answer: It will be necessary to muzzle 
her and have an attendant with her at the 
time of whelping to prevent devouring her 
pups. This is not an isolated case—many 
bitches do it if not closely watched. All 
bitches get cross at that time, some even 
dangerous to members of the household. Is 
but natural—guarding and protecting the 
offspring from supposed danger. Kindness 
at such times is the best remedy, showing by 
word and deed that no harm is intended, 
will speedily allay savageness and render 
docile. 





I. T. L., Green Cove Springs, Fla.—After 
receiving and perusing a copy of The Ama- 
teur Trainer, I am convinced you thoroughly 
understand the dog. Having had the follow- 
ing experience, I would appreciate your sug- 
gestion as to cause and cure, if any. My 
dog, a pointer, thirteen months old, has 
been highly fed and closely confined all his 
life in a small yard. On taking this dog 
out into the woods the first time, he had a 
severe fit which I attributed to being too 
fat and the great heat. I reduced his flesh 
to good working weight before trying him 
again. On the second trip he had fit No. 2 
but not as severe as the first. I used cold 
water freely in both cases, which relieved 


him greatly. After gaining his senses from 
fit No. 2 he seemed all right and hunted for 
about a mile when he pointed birds, of which 
I killed two; going to fallen birds, another 
one got up, and when the gun was fired, the 
dog commenced circling around and yelp- 
ing, running up to me and bayed at me vig- 
orously. By this time I became afraid of 
him and left the place where he remained 
circling and yelping. After getting out of 
his sight he bayed some imaginary object 
for some minutes, when he took out after 
me. I kept him off by using my gun barrel. 
I worked my way to water, which was a 
mile away, the dog circling from right to 
left and left to- right, covering about five 
miles, yelping and barking all the time. On 
reaching water, I cooled him off and chained 
him up, but he did not get over the spell for 
an hour afterwards. He ate a hearty sup- 
per, drank plenty of water and seemed no 
worse for his spell. I have never seen a 
dog affected in this way before. There have 
been two persons killed from bites of mad 
dogs here this season and everyone is afraid 
of them. If bitten by a dog while having 
such a fit, would it give the person the hy- 
drophobia? Please describe action of dog 
that is contracting or under the influence of 
rabies. I, like many others, will be very 
thankful for the information. 


Answer: The dog was not mad—was ill, 
caused by worms and the excitement when 
taken out. There are many similar cases. 
A rabied dog does not bark—merely groans 
and growls; has a string of dark, ropy saliva 
protruding from mouth and staggers to a de- 
gree when running (hardly ever runs, but is 
usually on a trot on aimless course), re- 
treats to dark places during first stages, and 
later on (after several days) begins to wan- 
der, snapping at objects on passing. When 
suffering from this malady, the dog can not 
drink because he can not swallow, but does 
not shy water—may plunge the head into 
water to cool it and in the 
drink. 


endeavor to 





THE C. K. C. CLUB’S SHOW. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Colorado Ken- 
nel Club will hold its next dog show in Den- 
ver on March 8-9-10. T. W. BARTELS, 

Secretary. 
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TWO HOME REMEDIES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note what Mr. O. 
P. of Galveston, Tex., says about mange in 
the February issue of Outdoor Life. I have 
a cocker spaniel which had, about three 
years ago, what I supposed was mange. The 
dog was digging and scratching herself con- 
tinually and hair on the back was coming 
out. I got some oil of tar and sulphur, mixed 
it up and coated the dog completely, soaking 
it well into the hair. I left it on twenty-four 
hours and then washed off thoroughly with 
soap and water. I threw away the old dog 
house and built a new one and painted all 
boards with the above “dope” before nailing 
it together and left bottom so that by re- 
moving six screws I can remove and paint 


the inside of house again when necessary. 
I also burned up all the old straw and litter 
and have not been troubled since. 

As to distemper: I find that by making 
pills of common black gunpowder and lard 
that it will knock the disease. If your dog 
is “off his feet,” or lazy, just give him a 
gunpowder pill as above and he will soon be 
frisky again. 

This and the oil of tar mange cure are the 
only remedies I have used and my dog has 
had mange, distemper and worms. None of 
those troubles got bad—only started—for 
the above remedies checked them and I have 
a good healthy dog now. J. E. BATES. 








EDITED BY 
J. ALDEN LORING 





The Defense of Skunks.—“If a skunk’s 
method of defense is not too delicate a sub- 
ject to discuss in print, I wish you would 
explain the workings thereof.”—C. M. S., 
Calgary, Canada. When we consider the pe- 
culiar method of defending themselves these 
animals have, we should not blame our fore- 
fathers for not examining the anatomy of a 
skunk closely before they started the incor- 
rect impression that is so generally ac- 
cepted. The skunk’s protective fluid is car- 
ried in two glands situated beneath the skin, 
under, and at the base of the tail. They 
are about the shape of, and as large as, a 
medium-sized pecan nut. A mass of pow- 


erful muscles encircle each gland, which, 
when contracted, force out a fine spray of 


the fluid. Save that the two ducts which 
connect the glands, lead into the anus, 
neither the fluid nor the mechanism that dis- 
charges it, are connected with any of the 
internal organs of the body. A skunk will 
resort to all other means of defense before 
he will tax his “storage battery.” He will 
run until hard pressed, then turn, face his 
enemy, and stamp his feet as a sign that 
his patience is sorely taxed. Then, as a 
final warning, and before pressing the but- 
ton, he wheels about, and, with tail raised, 
exposes the ducts through which the fluid 
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is discharged, and if you press the argument 
further, you alone are to blame for the con- 
sequences. 

The Largest Animal.—‘“What is the larg- 
est animal in the world?”—B. L. T., Bangor, 
Me. The largest animals, living or extinct, 
of which we have any knowledge, are the 
whales. In past years paleontologists have 
been known to unite (innocently or other- 
wise), the vertebrae from several skeletons 
of those wonderful creatures that lived mil- 
lions of years ago, the basilosaurus, the 
calosaurus, the ichthyosaurus, making one 
huge animal, that for a time wrested from 
the whales of to-day the honor of being the 
largest creature. Such distortions are 
quickly discovered nowadays and the perpe- 
trator is soon called to account. 

Raising Mealworms.—"“I have found much 
enjoyment in feeding the birds that nest 
about our grounds. The song sparrows, rob- 


ins, catbirds and other birds that eat fruit, 
bread crumbs or seeds, it is not difficult to 
provide for, but the wrens, vireos and other 
birds that live on insects, I am unable to 
keep supplied. Can you tell me where I can 


buy mealworms, and how to raise them?”— 
G. T., Cincinnati, O. Mealworms can be 
bought for 25 cents a hundred from William 
Bartels, 160 Greenwich street, New York 
City. To breed them, get an earthen jar, or 
a tin box about two feet square, cover the 
bottom about three inches deep with bran, 
middlings, pieces of broken bres d and crack- 
ers, and then put on top a qua» city of cotton 
rags or cloths. Into this put the mealworms. 
An apple or a potato should be given them 
occasionally. Mealworms are the larvae of 
a beetle. Unless the box is covered with 
fine wire netting fastened tightly, the bee- 
tles will escape as fast as they transform 
from the worm, and as they are the egg 
layers, your supply of worms would be di- 
minished instead of increased should they 
get away. Keep the supply from which you 
draw separate from the breeding box and 
do not disturb the breeding box any more 


than is necessary. 

Fall Blooming of the Witch-Hazel.—“ While 
walking up the bank of the Hudson river 
in November and December, I noticed a 
great many bushes growing along the road- 
ways on the hillsides, and in the brushland, 
that were covered with tiny clusters of yel- 
low, ribbon-like plumes about an inch long. 
The bushes had shed their leaves, yet cling- 
ing to the limbs in considerable numbers 
were little pods, some open and empty, oth- 
ers still closed. Please tell me what sort of 
bushes they were.”—W. D. C., Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. Witch-hazel, without a doubt. As 
far as I am aware, witch-hazel is the only 
shrub that blooms so late. The yellow 
plumes that you describe were the blossoms, 
and the burs were the fruit, or seed, from the 
flowers of the previous fall. If you will 
break off a few of these fruited branches and 
place them in a vase filled with water, dur- 
ing the dead of night you will be startled by 
a loud snap which the pod makes when it 
bursts and throws out the nut, or seed 
proper. 

The Nuthatch as a Florist.—‘“I think that 
I have a sticker for you. Last summer a 
sunflower grew from a crevice between the 
bricks of a chimney, fifty feet high. An- 
other stalk sprung from a cavity in a tree 
twenty feet from the ground. Now how 
were those seeds planted?”—N. L., Owezo, 
N. Y. Although it is not impossible that a 
wind storm may have carried the seeds to 
the positions where they took root, it is more 
than probable that a white-breasted nuthatch 
planted them. Nuthatches have a habit of 
carrying away all the surplus food, seeds, 
nuts, acorns and the like, and “cacheing” 
them in crevices of the bark, in cavities. 
under shingles, and other out of the way 
places. They are very fond of sunflower 
seeds, and if the truth were known, you 
would probably find that Mr. Nuthatch 
stored the seeds in the tree cavity and be- 
tween the bricks, intending to return for 
them. 

















WINTER FOOTWEAR AND CLOTHING. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In going into the 
mountains in winter to fight brush and buck 
snow, many rigs may be worn with more or 
less satisfaction. One on the ground who 
dresses after the fashion of the natives of 
the country usually fares well enough, but 
visiting sportsmen preparing in advance for 
such work often choose rigs which fall far 
short of being the real thing. A comforta- 
ble costume for riding or driving in a cold 
country and a comfortable costume where 
one climbs about on foot in hunting weather 
are two entirely different propositions. Sev- 
eral things of prime importance to a com- 
fortable hunting costume have no bearing 
whatever in clothing adapted to other ser- 
vice. Mackinaw clothing is a material pe- 
culiarly adapted to the winter woods. The 
nap on the goods makes it shed water well, 
and being all wool it is warm even when 
thoroughly soaked, besides being absolutely 
noiseless either wet or dry. These goods are 
cheap and durable and the most fastidious 
can be suited as to color. In picking colors, 
however, it is well to avoid grays or fawn 
color on account of the liability of getting 
potted by mistake. 

The weight of a coat is a delicate point, 
but at that I feel perfectly safe in saying 
that a loose-fitting coat of 24-oz. goods will 
prove perfectly satisfactory. For several 
years I have been wearing a coat of 20-oz. 
goods, finding it heavy enough to fill the bill. 
By the addition of an extra shirt or a com- 
mon jumper underneath, one may fit him- 
self up for exceptional days without in any 
way burdening himself on those days with- 
out in any way burdening himself on those 
days when so much clothing is unnecessary. 
When wearing a 
slight 


heavy-weight 
exertion one 


coat after 
perspires freely and 
when a stop is made to cool down, the body 


immediately chills. Sooner or later the man 


who is careless as regards this sudden 
change of bodily temperature comes to grief. 

In dressing for hunting, one must stop 
to consider that successful hunting can only 
be done in mild weather; for a cold, frosty 
day the snow crust is noisy and the game 
keeps well out of the hunter’s sight. One of 


the really best times to hunt is during a 
thaw after a heavy snow. On such days the 
game is restless, being constantly disturbed 
by the great bunches of snow falling from 
the trees, which induces deer and such ani- 
mals to seek more open and exposed ground. 
The noise made by the hunter in traveling 


about is drowned by the other forest sounds 
and he finds it delightfully easy to get good 
standing shots. Similar hunting conditions 
exist during a rainy period, the drip from the 
trees driving the game. out on the meadows 
and other open ground and muffling the ap- 
proach of the hunter. On all such occasions 
the medium-weight Mackinaw coat is amply 
sufficient to keep the body just warm enough 
without perspiration and no chilling is ex- 
perienced upon the numberless stops made 
during the day to overlook favorable local- 
ity. Many of the stock Mackinaw cpats are 
furnished with a belt, but a belt is not de- 
sired for this reason: The melting snow or 
rain drops running down from the shoulders 
catch under the belt and soak through, wet- 
ting the back. The same rules regarding the 
weight of the coat do not apply to the pants, 
and for them nothing lighter than 32-oz. ma- 
terial is recommended. Mackinaw pants of 
this description will keep the legs dry in 
bucking wet snow nearly all day and they 
are especially effective as water-shedders so 
long as the nap remains on the goods. 

A fur cap is entirely too warm, as is also 
a heavy felt one. A better cap than either 
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is one of medium-weight flannel so fashioned 
that it may be pulled down over the ears 
when required. Woolen yarn gloves are the 
best rig for the hands and are warm even 
when wet. 

Any kind of footwear that is not light 
and flexible is not worth consideration. 
Leather boots in snow are absolutely worth- 
less. The only leather stuff that will any- 
way near do is the oiled leather shoe pack 
fitted with a sole and a heel. These, how- 
ever, are far inferior to the leather-topped 
rubber, which, in my opinion, everything 
considered, is the most satisfactory winter 
hunting shoe yet invented. For a rough 
country any kind of footwear without heels 
is positively dangerous. The mountain hunter 
must be sure-footed and when hunting from 
ridges or going down steep slopes any kind 
of heelless rubbers or shoe packs offer no 
protection from a severe fall and the person 
so shod is always at a great disadvantage. 
I make this strong because it is very im- 
portant, and even recommend that screw 
caulks be put in the rubber heels. A certain 
friend of mine, and a most practical man, 
half-soles his rubbers with leather, putting a 
few caulks in both the sole and heel, but as 
this detracts from the flexibility of the sole, 
I have never fancied the idea. His main 
object in doing this was to make sure of his 
foothold at all times, and so far as this goes 
it is a most sensible proceeding. Moccasins 
worn over several pairs of heavy wool socks 
are all right in a flat country in cold weather 
and dry snow, but they are no good in the 
mountains. 

The leather-topped rubbers referred to 
may be had from 8-inch all the way to knee- 
height tops, the height of the top being reg- 


ulated by the fancy of the wearer. They are 
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usually worn with German socks, which are 
pulled on over the regular-weight wool sock. 
They should not be too tight nor too loose, 
but should fit easily over all. Thus rigged, 
frozen feet are practically impossible and the 
extreme lightness of the footwear, together 
with the perfect freedom of the 
walking, render a long trip 
snow nothing to be dreaded. 

On bright days in winter the glare of the 
sun reflects a strong light from the snow, 
which soon causes a severe headache. 
treme cases where it is faced for several 
days, it causes a malady called snow-blind- 
ness, which is quite serious. To render this 
light less annoying smoked glasses are often 
used, but the steam from the face and breath 
collects on- the glass, which interferes with 
one’s view. Old woodmen sometimes use 
charred wood from an old snag toblacken the 
face around the eyes and the bridge of the 
nose, which, when the cap is 
down, gives considerable relief. A pair of 
wire gauze automobile eye protectors ought 
to make an ideal snow glass where one can 
select out of stock the gauge and color of 
wire required. 

A perfect protector far ahead of glasses 
is a piece of green mosquito netting, which 
is used by letting it hang from under the 
cap in front and holding the corners down 
by a string which passes around the head. 
In an emergency an effective snow glass may 
be made from two wooden discs made into 
spectacles by attached strings, each disc be- 
ing made with slots to see through, cut in, 
T-shaped. These crude affairs do not greatly 
interfere with one’s view and answer nicely 
when far away from your base of supplies. 
A. W. LOWDERMILK. 
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HOW TO SMOKE MEAT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I herewith offer a 
little information that may benefit some of 
my brother sportsmen on the best way to 
smoke meat: First cut in small pieces or 
strips; dip in strong salt water; hang it on 
a string stretched above the fire or fireplace, 
where it can get the heat as well as the 
smoke; let it hang until it begins to drip 
freely; then dip it again in the strong salt 
water and hang over the fire; repeat about 


three or four times, then leave it hang over 
the fire until it becomes crusted and hard; 
cut into it, and if it is dry through it is 
ready to pack away for future use. Cedar 
or spruce is the best wood for the purpose. 
Pinon will cause the meat to taste of the 
resin. Dp not leave bone in the meat. This 
is a good way to prepare meat in the sum- 
mer or fall when it is liable to decay. 
GUS MACY. 
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THE W. P. MATCH BOX. 


Editor Outdoor Life: may 
have one or two waterproof match boxes at 
slight cost and little trouble, by pro- 
curing two brass shotgun’ shells—one 
twelve-guage, the other then. The twelve- 
guage will slip into the ten guage and 
can be pushed down tight enough to make it 
absolutely water-tight. 


Everyone 


The caps should be 


VALUABLE 


All through the West the water question 
is quite a problem, especially in obtaining 
a good, cool drink where a creek has gone 
dry, with the exreption of water holes. 
These water holes almost boil on the sur- 
face, but down from eight to twelve inches 
in the pool the water is always good and 
cold. Just hunt up a hollow grass stem or 
dry weed stalk and use as a suction pipe; 
the deeper you go the cooler the water. 

> * - 

To pack a deer on an ordinary riding sad- 
dle, remove the head, if there are horns at- 
tached, and after the deer is packed, tie 
the head on top of the load. Place the deer 
in the saddle seat with the back towards 
the saddle horn. The legs of the deer point- 
ing to the rear of the horse. 
prevents the deer catching 
trees, 


This position 
on brush and 
Tie one end of your rope to the 
latigo ring and pass the rope around the 
body of the deer back of the fore shoulders 
and once more through the latigo ring. 
Bring the rope out in front of the breast 
of the deer, take a half turn in the rope that 
is back of the Pull everything 
tight and take two half hitches on the saddle 
horn, repeat on the opposite side, but bring 


shoulders. 


the rope up between the hind legs of the 


exploded and soldered over tight. This box 
can be opened or closed easily by twisting 
the shells in an opposite direction. Any 
gun or ammunition dealer will be able to 
furnish these shells, which should be new. 
After they are shot once they will not fit 
together like new shells. 
GEO. L. MILLHOUSE. 


WRINKLES. 


deer, take the half turn and fasten as before 
to the saddle horn. A very short rope will 
tie on any deer and if it is properly done 
no horse alive can buck it off. 

+ > * 

To pack animals on an unruly 
cayuse, such as deer, antelope or bear, blind- 
fold the horse and take some of the animal’s 
blood and smear it on each nostril; this will 
kill the animal’s scent. After the pack is 
securely fastened, remove the blind. All the 
cayuse can scare at then will be what he 
sees, not what he smells. 

* * a 


game 


Nearly everyone who has gotten together 
a miscellaneous bunch of horses for a sum- 
mer outing have been greatly annoyed by 
not being able to catch one or more of them, 
even when hobbled. Take a small rope and 
tie into the hobble chain, bring the horse’s 
tail between his hind legs and fasten to the 
chain rope, just leaving it long enough that 
the horse can walk free. Should he try to 
gallop, the first thing to strike the ground 
will be his nose. Usually three or four at- 
tempts will break any horse so 
stand without the use of the rope. 

WALTER G&G. CORKER. 


he will 


IN FAVOR OF WOOL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While on a busi- 
ness trip through Ontario in 1904, I picked 
up a copy of Outdoor Life in a book store 
and was very much pleased with its general 
make-up. About a year ago a canvasser 
came along making up clubs for magazines 
and noticing yours among the 
scribed for it. 
ing magazines, 
more 


list I sub- 
I read nearly all the sport- 
and must that I find 
pleasure and in reading 


say 


information 


Outdoor Life than any of the others . I have 
been very much interested in “Wrinkles” 
and letters from correspondents. In the 
cotton and wool controversy I side with 
wool, with a great big W. My home is near 
the mouth of the Magaguadavic river, which 
empties into the Bay of Fundy, and I have 
an extensive acquaintance both with the 
lumbermen of the river and fishermen of 
the bay. I have hunted and fished with 
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both and have always found them wearing 
woolen underclothes. 

Speaking of woolen clothes: Fifty years 
ago store clothes were not as plentiful as 
now, nor was money as plenty to get them. 
Very many of our farmers and lumbermen 
were clad in home made homespun from 
their underclothes out to their overcoats. 
They raised the sheep and spun the wool 
and wove the cloth. All the cash needed 
was to buy the warp which was of cotton. 


remember an_ estimable old 
Scotch lady, wife of the local magistrate, 
whose farm adjoined ours when I was a 
boy, who was, no doubt, better versed cn 
household economy than natural history, 
telling some neighbor women at a quilting 
party that she “didnia understand why they 
could’na just get a cotton ram to breed to 
and raise their own cotton and save buying 
the cotton warp.” 


[ very well 


MAGAGUADARIC. 


SIMPLE BACKWOODS TRICKS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A great number of 
ingenious methods used as a means to an 
end may be classed under the above head 
which, although not at all necessary to 
know and being seldom applied in the ordi- 
nary run of events, are still more or less in- 
teresting. Timber estimators, for instance, 
in learning their business, must have a sim- 
ple and convenient method of ascertaining 
the average length of the tree logs as they 
stand, which, when figured together with 
the average size and average number of 
trees on an average acre, enables them to 
form a pretty close estimate of the amount 





m 


of marketable lumber in running feet that 
stands on a given section of land. I say in 
learning because a cruiser after a certain 
amount of experience so trains his eye that 
he needs no other guide. There are several 
reliable methods of getting the height of 
standing timber by means of a mirror, etc., 
but probably the best all-round method 


known, always readily applicable by any 
person anywhere is the ‘jacob staff” 
method. A “jacob staff” is a stick serving 
in lieu of a tripod for the cruiser’s compass, 
which, when stuck upright in the ground, is 
exactly tall enough to come level with his 
eye. This the cruiser uses according to the 
following diagram, but of course any stick 
of equal length would serve as well and 
on level ground the result obtained would 
be very nearly correct. In the diagram A.C. 
is the cruiser and B.C. the “jacob staff” 
stuck in the ground, over the top of which 
he sights to D, the top of tree. When ihe 
line of sight is perfect all along—that is, 
the top of stake B just meets the top of 
tree; it forms the hypotenuse of a triangle 
enlarged from A.B.€. to A.D.E. There 
fore if conditions are right—that is, the 
height of the upright stake is equal to the 
height of the cruiser’s eye as he lays on his 
back and the ground is level, it must neces- 
sarily follow that the height of the tree will 
be equivalent to the distance from his eye 
to its base. Thus A.E. equals D.E., the 
object to be attained. 

This same plan may be used flat in con- 
nection with a compass to find the exact 
distance across a river or lake. The triangle 
A.D.E. is of course only imaginary lines 
of sight obtained as follows: Supposing D. 
to be a fixed object on the opposite bank 
or shore and for simplicity exactly north 
by the compass from G. In order to have 
room to work on land to get his triangle 
laid out, the operator must step back to E., 
where he sets a stake. Then he goes due 
west to A, where he sets another. Then 


directly in line with AE, and say six feet 
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from A, he sets stake C. Six feet due north 
from C he stake B, thus completing 


* 


sets 


STunP OR Rock 
Dy 





No. 2 


It is obvious that if in 
the stakes AB, D is in 


his plan. 
over 


sighting 
the line of 





y 








sight, the distance from AE, minus EG, 
would give the exact distance across the 
water to the fixed object on the opposite 
side. This result is obtained simply through 


setting four 
positions 


stakes, ABCE, in the exact 
indicated. Both these examples 
are a trifle musty, but they are nevertheless 
“legal tender’ in serving to affix upon the 
amateur woodsman’s mind the advantages 
of working out woods problems by certain 
known principles. Figure 3 represents a 
backwoods level to be used in the construc- 
ttion of rough work, such as cabins, etc., 
where one lacks proper tools and wishes to 
do a job having some semblance of uniform- 
ity. Perpendicular sides and ends can best 
be insured by using an improvised plumb 
bob made by hanging a small weight on a 
long string. With this rough substitute for 
a level one can level the floor, door sills, 
window frames, plate logs and ridge pole. 
The level consists of three pieces of wood 
of equal length placed in the form of a 
triangle with the straightest and smoothest 
stick notched in the exact center and used 
as a base. Find center of base by doubling 
a string. The level had best be made rather 
large and the bob may be a bullet on a 
string suspended from the apex of the ar- 
rangement. Figure 4 represents a saw vice 
to be made in the woods around a permanent 
camp where it will come handy to doctor 
up the cross-cut. A, the base, is a stump 
touched up a trifle, and B is an ordinary 
sized log and C is another log crossing B 
to furnish sufficient weight to give a good 
grip to E, the point of contact, and the jaw 
of the gravity vice. When it is desired to 
move saw along, C is lifted out of notch 
and slides down and B is easily shifted to 
grip saw in new position, after which C is 
again slid into position in notch. This vice 
does not necessarily need to be made of 
large, heavy logs, or its base formed by any 
other than a medium size stump, say one 


eight to ten inches in diameter. It might 
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be made as effective and more simple if the 
operator straddle log B while working, thus 
making his own weight equivalent to log 


C. To carry water without splashing, float 


a large flat chip on the surface of the water 
in the bucket. The larger the better. 
A. W. LOWDERMILEK. 


WINTER TIPS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When out snow- 
shoeing or “skiing” in low temperature, 
don’t eat snow to quench the thirst; it will 
only make it ten times worse and is also 
extremely dangerous. I used to carry in 
an inside pocket a flat flask of enameled 
iron, filled with light tea. When it is empty 
you can fill it with snow which will soon 
melt by the heat from the body. 

On your trips you may want to drink 


from some waterhole or brook. If you have 


no cup, take a stick, preferably with a small 
fork in one end, dip it in the water, then in 
the snow; again in the water and snow. 
Keep on till you get a fair sized snowball 
on the end of your stick. Now let this snow- 
ball get saturated with water and you can 
by sucking it get a good refreshing drink. 
Never under any circumstances use alco- 
hol when out in cold weather. If you want 
a drink take it when you get indoors after 
WINTER. 


the day’s traveling is done. 


Isaiah’s Prophecy. 


The guides are asleep, and the camp-fire’s glow 
Smoulders to ashes gray. 

The mountains shiver in blankets of snow, 
Shining ‘neath Luna’s ray; 

While myriad stars, through the rarefied air, 
Sparkle upon the night, 

As westward in beauty serene they fare, 
Spangling the sky with light. 


In restless dreams wander the hunting pack, 
Eager the trail to find 

Of the veteran bear whose wily track 
Left them weary behind. 

From a fragrant fir the marauding ow] 
Mournfully sounds his note, 

And frosty wind carries the dismal how! 
Of a prowling coyote. 


Yet close to the heart of great nature’s God, 
No evil shall befall, 

For He who stilleth the storm with a nod, 
Master is over all. 

And the fierce beasts’ cry shall no more be heard, 
Desolate, harsh and wild, 

When the faith of man shall fulfill His word, 
Leading them as a child. 


MARGUERITE S. DYER. 








Discussion on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles especially solicited. 
Also the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bul- 


lets on big game. 
brother hunters and shooters. 





Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our 





“FREAK” GUNS AT THE NATIONAL COM PETITION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It was my good for- 
tune this year to be able to visit the national 
competitions at Sea Girt, N. J., in the ca- 
pacity of coach of the United States Army 
Infantry team. The first two weeks were 
very busy ones for me, I having my hands 
full with my team in the national trophy 
match. After that was over I had a chance 
to wander around and poke into the odd 
corners of the meeting. On the south side 
of the range was what is known as “Cranks 
Corner.” The 200-yard Schuetzen range was 
here with its firing point sheltered under 


a shack of boards and canvas and close to 
it were the firing points for the Kuser rapid- 


fire match and other special matches. Here 
the “freak” guns were in evidence. Any rifle 
which is not a straight government Krag is 
ealled a freak gun at Sea Girt. On the 
Schuetzen range was to be seen the usual 
motley array of heavy target rifles, mostly 
with Stevens-Pope barrels. The most popu- 
lar action seemed to be the old Sharps ham- 
merless fitted with double set triggers and 
special finger levers. The Kuser match 
brought out a great variety of rifles. The 
conditions of this match were five shots in 
thirty seconds at 200 yards on the regular 
military target with eight-inch bull. The 
Winchester Arms Company sent down two of 
their representatives to win this match, giv- 
ing them an unlimited pocketbook and am- 
munition account. These men used the Win- 
chester, model ’95, .30 caliber military rifle 
and the .35 caliber self-loading rifle. The 
latter had the great advantage that it could 
be held steadily on the target, the recoil 
not throwing it out of the “3” ring. H. M. 
Pope used in this match a Winchester, 
model ’94, repeating rifle, caliber .32-40, high 
power, fitted with target sights and a Schuet- 
zen stock. It had one of his own smokeless 


barrels on it, round, thirty-one inches long, 
and he used smokeless powder and a cast 
alloy bullet. I was particularly struck with 
this rifle; the balance, accuracy and appear- 
ance were superb and it would have made an 
ideal hunting rifle. 

The Wimbledon Cup match at 1,000 yards 
also brought out a few freak guns. In this 
match Mr. Pope used a .30 caliber rifle of 
his own manufacture. It had a 34-Inch No. 
4 round barre! fitted in a Sharps hammer- 
less action. The .30 caliber shell was made 
by necking down a .405 Winchester shell to 
hold the special 220-grain jacketed bullet, 
and sufficient powder could thus be used to 
give 2,300 feet per second velocity. The 
bullet had been formed in a die so that for 
the quarter of an inch near the base the 
bullet was large enough to fit down to the 
bottom of the grooves of the rifling. The 
rest of the bullet was of correct size to ride 
snugly on top of the lands, thus holding the 
bullet centrally. This rifle is undoubtedly 
the most accurate high power arm ever 
made. A group shot at 200 yards, machine 
rest, showed all shots in a circle about. an 
inch and a half in diameter. I personally 
used my old .40-72 Winchester with its 
heavy No. 3 barrel in all the special matches 
and I noticed that when I held her correctly 
the spotting disc always showed up nicely 
in the center of the black. 

I was particularly interested in the new 
Winchester self-loading rifle, which had then 
just appeared on the market, and tried it 
several times. I never saw a rifle which 
was more interesting to amuse one’s self 
with than this, nor a weapon which was 
more useless for any practical purpose. It 
is a clean, accurate shooter up to 200 yards 
with very little recoil and noise. The Win- 
chester company have managed somehow to 
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have the action hit the empty shell a blow 
as it is ejected, thus denting the mouth of 
the fired shell and making it impossible to 
reload it. The rifle has all its weight in 
the region of the trigger and has a clubby 
feeling. It is too large for small game, and 
would tear the pelt of a coyote or fox pretty 
badly. The .35 caliber has just about the 
power of the old .38-40 W. C. F. black pow- 
der cartridge, making it hardly powerful 
enough for small deer. 

What a dreadful bluff it is to put out soft 
point metal patched bullets in a cartridge 
having only 1,400 feet per second velocity! 
It takes at least 1,900 feet velocity to make 
a soft point bullet mushroom properly, and 
then the bullet should have a length of two 
and a half caiibers. These short, light-jack- 
eted bullets not only do not mushroom, but 
they wear the barrel badly without any ne- 
cessity for their existence. A bullet cast of 
86 per cent. lead, 7 per cent. tin and 7 per 
cent. antimony would be much more accu- 
rate, would not wear the barrel, and would 


have just as mnch killing power as this 


“deadly,” soft-point, metal-jacketed bullet. 


PLEASE BE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Would it be too 
much to ask that the upholders of the auto- 
matic pistol, when speaking of improvements 
that have been made in, or tests that have 
been passed by that arm, in any of its forms, 
should, as definitely as possible, describe 
just wat the improvements are, and ex- 
plain how they affect the arm’s efficiency, 
and also state where the tests occurred and 
give the number and page of the ordnance 
board report in which they may be found? 
Many vague, exaggerated and untruthful 
statements have been made about this type 
of arm, and its admirers must see that, in 
the long run, exaggerated and unsubstan- 
tiated assertions about its effectiveness will 
injure rather than help it. 

Mr. J. W. Smith, in the February number, 
says that the ordnance board report, from 
which Mr. Kennedy first quoted in part in 
behalf of the auto pistol, and which I after- 
ward, in the December number, briefed en- 
tirely in rebuttal, “refers to an experimental 
arms submitted in 1889.” Mr. Smith is in 
serious error, as the arm was submitted in 
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The riflemen of the country are gradually 
getting onto these mistakes of the 
companies, and I think that very soon the 
latter will take the hint and make all their 
low-power, smokeless cartridges with alloy 
bullets instead of metal-jacketed ones. In 
the meantime if one wishes to do this for 
himself, he has only to consult our 
friends, the Ideal Manufacturing Company, 
who stand ready to help us in many diffi- 
culties. 

I did not see a single Remington rifle at 
the meeting. This company makes excellent 
arms, but of late years they have been so 
conservative with their advertising that the 
merits of their products are little known to 
the riflemen of the country. One 
rifle was used in the Kuser match and gave 
a good account of itself. 

These Sea Girt meetings 
for all riflemen. One can learn 
in a day among the experts than in a whole 
year of home study. It will well repay any 
rifleman to take a trip there every year. 
LIEUT. TOWNSEND WHELEN, 

United States Army. 
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1899. I wish that Mr. Smith would substan- 
tiate his statement that “later tests proved 
that the error had been corrected, as it re 
ceived a recommendation, and a contract was 
awarded.” When and where were the addi 
tional tests made? The arm, in spite of its 
performances, and as a result of the very 
test described, received a most enthusiastic 
recommendation, and 
made, as I understand it, on the strength 
of this same test. Mr. Smith further says: 
“Under these conditions, a board’s report of 
these experimental arms is anything but fa- 
vorable.” I am unable to see how the “con- 
clusions” of this board could have 
more favorable. It would be difficult to com- 
pose a more glowing testimonial. The atti- 
tude of the whole board seems to have been 
not that of an impartial judge, but of 
extremely enthusiastic advocate. In _ this 
connection it might be stated that the Colt 
revolver, I compared with that 
of the automatic, was also a hand-made 
model. Yet it passed a more severe test 
triumphantly without repairs or adjustment 


the requisition was 


been 


an 


whose test 
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of any sort. It is undoubtedly true that at 
the different times when breech-loading and 
repeating arms were introduced, great op- 
position was incurred, and was proved by 
the test of time to be unwarranted. If one 
were to condemn the automatic pfinciple in 
toto, that might form a parallel case.’ But 
I am not making “a distinction without a 
difference” in approving the 1905 Winches- 
ter and condemning the auto pistol in every 
form. The revolving principle, for seventy 
years the only reliable on applied to multi- 
shot pistols, and hitherto concededly the 
best, was applied to rifles by both the Colt 
and Smith & Wesson companies and proved 
a failure. I believe this to be a parallel 
case and that the automatic principle, admir- 
ably adapted to rifles, will be proven by time 
to be untrustworthy in military pistols. 
Finally let me say a good word for the 
1902 Military Model Browning-Colt, not as 
a multi-shot pistol, but as an automatic. I 
have aimed my criticisms at this arm par- 
ticularly, because I am convinced that it is 
in every way the best automatic pistol on 
the market, and that what is true of the 
best must necessarily be more so of the 
others. Also it is the one with which I am 
most familiar. The take-down feature, al- 
lowing the barrel to be quickly and easily 
removed, is of great importance. Fre- 
quently, when the arm refuses to operate, 
the difficulty will be overcome by merely 
taking it down, manipulating the action slide 
a little, and putting it together again. This 
treatment is sometimes effective, even when 
the cause of the trouble is-a split primer, 
which will effectually disable the European 
pistols, and rendér a trip to the gunsmith a 
necessity. 
and 


Furthermore, as far as my expe 
information go, the Browning- 
Colt is no more liable to accidental discharge 
than any revolver or rifle. 


rience 


This is certainly 
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not true of the Luger. Let me strongly ad- 
vise, however, against changing the tension 
of the mainspring, even though the arm de 
velop a tendency to miss fire. The cartridge 
will generally explode te second time the 
hammer falls, but if one starts to tinker 
with the mainspring, he is likely to get into 
serious difficulty. Mr. Kennedy, who has 
reported excellent results with his pistol, 
has not interfered with its mainspring ten- 
sion in any way. He has undoubtedly been 
extremely fortunate, both in the adjustment 
of his pistol, and in the uniformity of the 
ammunition used in it. 

The shape of the stock and the position 
of the hammer and trigger are undoubtedly 
awkward, but not more so than those of any 
other automatic pistol, and, while I realize 
the unimportance of appearance, I do not ob- 
ject to its looks especially. The others are 
certainly eyesores. 

For the manufacturers this remains to be 
said: The public demands automatic pis- 
tols. They supply this demand with the best 
that can be made. They do not seek, as the 
other manufacturers and agents do, to in- 
crease their sales by exaggerated and un- 
truthful advertising. Their revolvers are ab- 
solutely reliable; their automatics as relia- 
ble as it is possible to make them. And the 
courtesy of Mr. A. L. Ulrich, the secretary 
of the company, is deserving of the most 
grateful acknowledgment, 

Among the various contributors to Outdoor 
Life, there is probably no one better quali- 
fied to write authoritatively on the automatic 
pistol than Lieutenant Whelen. He might 
consider it unadvisable, for departmental 
reasons, to record his impressions, but, if 
he were to do so, they would undoubtedly 
be extremely valuable. 


P. De ANGELIS. 


BALLISTICS OF SOME .38s DISCUSSED 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Noting that there 
have been from time to time different opin- 
ions expressed regarding the relative pene- 
tration, velocity and striking power of the 
.388 long Colt, .38 S. & W. Special, and .38 
Colt Automatic pistol, I have taken it upon 
myself to write the Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company, the Winchester Repeating Arms 


Company, the Peters Cartridge Company, as 
well as the Colts Company in regard to the 
matter with the express purpose of furnish- 
ing the readers of Outdoor Life reliable in- 
formation regarding these cartridges. 

The Peters people could not furnish the 
desired information without making special 
tests; the Winchester people sent such data 












as they had on file, but the U. M. C. people 
gave information that is complete except as 
regards trajectory. 

As the U. M. C. and Winchester ammuni- 
tion is made expressly for the Colt and 
Smith & Wesson arms and is expressly rec- 
ommended for use by the makers of these 
arms in their guns, it would seem that the 
figures here submitted should be received 
by all as thoroughly satisfactory. I am fully 
aware that the powder charges and penetra- 
tions in a few instances vary somewhat from 
those given a few years ago, which only 
shows that in the matter of pistol ammuni- 
tion the loading is being occasionally 
changed slightly, the same as in rifle car- 
tridges, and what may be a recognized stand- 
ard load this year may be superseded by an- 
other next. The changing of charges nat- 
urally produces different results, not only in 
penetration, but in velocity, striking power 
and trajectory. The reader will please note 
that a few years ago the U. M. C. Company 
loaded the .38 long with nineteen grains of 
powder, but now seventeen. The 38 S. & 
W. Special twenty-one and one-half grains, 
now twenty-one. The Winchester Company 
(if I remember rightly) some years ago 
loaded the .38 long with eighteen grains of 
powder, but now with nineteen. The .38 
S. & W. Special with twenty-one grains, 
now twenty and one-half. 

When the 38 Automatic was first placed 
on the market the velocity was given by 
some as high as 1,300 feet per second. Some 
catalogues still claim 1,260 feet, while the 
greatest velocity in these cartridges as now 
loaded is but 1,079. The penetratiton of this 
cartridge has often been given greatly in ex- 
cess of what it really is. Following are fig- 
ures as submitted by the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company: 


.38 Colt Automatic pistol, 6-inch barrel: 


Muzzle velocity, about 1,079 feet. 
Muzzle energy, about 336 foot pounds. 
Penetration, about ten “%-inch pine 
boards. 

‘Metal cased bullets were used; the same 
muzzle velocity and muzzle energy are 
obtained with soft-point bullets, the pen- 
etration being six %s-inch boards. 


.38 long Colt revolver, 6-inch barrel: 


Muzzle velocity, about 786 feet. 
Muzzle energy, about 209 foot pounds. 
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Penetration, four and 


about 
%-inch boards. 
The above were loaded with black pow 


one-half 


der. With smokeless powder the same 
ballistics would be obtained. 

.38 Smith & Wesson Special revolver, 6%- 

inch barrel: 

Muzzle velocity, about 918 feet. 
Muzzle energy, about 296 foot pounds. 
Penetration, about seven %-inch boards. 
Above cartridges loaded with black pow- 
der; with smokeless powder the follow- 
ing results were obtained: 
Muzzle velocity, about 888 feet. 
Muzzle energy, about 275 foot pounds. 
Penetration, about seven %-inch boards. 

The U. M. C. Company further stated: “In 
loading the above with smokeless powder, 
bullseye was used. .38 Automatic Colt con- 
taining about 4.5 grains, .38 long Colt about 
3.2 grains, .38 S. & W. Special about 3.6 
grains.” I was somewhat surprised at the 
figures given for the .38 long Colt, and fear- 
ing there had been some mistake, I again 
wrote the U. M. C. people and received the 
following: “Seventeen grains of black pow- 
der is the correct charge now used in .38 
long Colt cartridges. The change in weight 
of powder charge is due to improvements 
in the manufacture of the powder, reducing 
the weight in the bulk volume. In regard 
to the penetration would say four and one- 
half boards is the average we obtain, taking 
into consideration the lumber used. The 
weight of powder charge for the .38 S. & W 
Special black powder cartridge is twenty- 
one grains.” 

The Winchester people write, in part, as 
follows: ‘We have not taken the energy or 
trajectory of the cartridges which you men- 
tion, but the penetration and velocity are 
as follows: 


.88 Colt Automatic, fifteen feet from muzzle: 
Penetration, soft-point bullet, 
%-inch pine boards. 

Penetration, full metal-patch bullet, ten 
¥%-inch boards. 
Velocity, 1,075 feet per second. 

.38 Smith & Wesson Special: 

Velocity, 850 feet per second. 
Penetration, seven %s-inch boards. 

.88 long Colt, inside lubricant: 

Velocity, 765 feet per second. 
Penetration, six %-inch pine boards.” 


eight 


Regarding the powder charges and brand 
and size of grain of powder used in the .38 
long Colt and .38 S. & W. Special cartridges, 
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the Winchester company, in a letter of later 
date, write: 
loading our .38 
with 
Powder Mills, and our .38 S. 
with 20.5 grains of No. 4 American Powder 


“At the present time we are 
long center-fire 
nineteen grains of No. 4 


cartridge 
American 
& W. Special 


Mills.” This, and the fact that the U. M. C. 
load the .38 long with four grains less than 
they use in the .38 Special would seem to 
prove that one of your correspondents was 
evidently in error on this point. 

The following is from a letter 
from the Colts people: 

“Velocity .38 Colt Automatic, foot 
seconds; penetration, ten %-inch boards. 
Velocity .38 long Colt, 770 foot seconds; pen- 
etration, four and one-half %-inch boards. 
Velocity .38 S. & W. Special, about 900 foot 


received 


1,060 


seconds; penetration, seven %-inch boards.” 
The above results were obtained with 
smokeless cartridges. The penetration with 


the .88 Automatic I presume was with full 
metal-patch. As to whether the Automatic 
pistol can be used successfully with reduced 
load, the manufacturers that “The Au- 
tomatic Colt pistols are intended to use only 
the Special smokeless cartridges manufac- 
tured for them by the cartridge 
companies. The arms require the particular 
weight of powder and bullet to properly 
operate the mechanism, and can not be used 
with light charges of powder.” 

In an article published some months ago 
I stated that I believed that short range or 
reduced loads might not operate the mech- 
anism properly. The United States ord- 
nance board anticipated the same difficulty 


say 


standard 


EFFICIENCY OF 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have become so 
deeply interested in the controversy over 
single actions, double actions and automatics 
that I feel I must “butt in” with my small 
testimony. For twenty-five years—since 
1880—I have been using pistols with more 
or less success for ordinary all-round hunt- 
ing in many parts of the world and many 
states in America. I began with an old- 
fashioned S. & W. single action, .38 caliber. 
I have finished with an old-fashioned Rem- 
ington army pistol, single action, .44 caliber. 
This weapon a Remington 
I had two of 


was originally 


Frontier cap and ball pistol. 
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when about to use a charge giving velocities 
of about 935 feet per second, and were con- 
siderably surprised when the gun only failed 
twice in 350 shots to open to full extent. 
And this, mind you, lacked considerable of 
being a short range or reduced load. 

I had also stated that in my opinion there 
could not be much difference in the velocity 
of the Automatic and .38 S. & W. Special. 
Later I wrote that I believed my first state- 
ment wrong, but irom figures submitted 
here, it would seem that my first statement 
was not so very far from correct. 

The Smith & Wesson people give the 
powder charge for their .38 Special as 
twenty-one and one-half grains amd a pene- 
tration of eight and one-half %-inch pine 
boards; the powder charge of the .38 long 
Colt as eighteen grains and a penetration of 
six and one-half %s-inch pine boards. 

From the above figures it would seem that 
the Automatic has a somewhat higher ve- 
locity than the Special and when used with 
full jacketed bullet slightly increased pen- 
etration: but I believe that if the Special 
was furnished with metal-patch bullet (but 
for one I am glad it is not), it would prob- 
ably equal, if not exceed, the Automatic. 

Which gun do you prefer? The .38 long, 
the .38 Special or the .88 Automatic? Take 
your choice. The .38 Special cartridge suits 
me and when the manufacturers can see it 
to their interest to produce the single-action 
revolver, we want to use it; then I will 
have the six-shooter that will also suit. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


THE REMINGTON. 


them made over into cartridge pistols, and 
money could not buy them if they could not 
be replaced—and, unfortunately for the 
younger generation, they are becoming 
hard to get. 

This pistol, which is of course blue steel 
(I never heard of a sportsman carrying a 
shiny gun), has a 7%-inch barrel and weighs 
about 2% pounds; and under all circum- 
stances, in many climates and in the most 
trying and even desperate conditions, I have 
always found it all right. 

If I wanted to get into a discussion with 
cranks, I could easily specify the many 
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points of excellence and superiority pos- 
sessed by the Remington pistol. But I only 
want to bear witness to my faith (proved 
by many years of action and on many fields 
of trial), that the single action is the best 
for practical, close, desperate and telling 
pistol shooting. I might add, if anyone 
cares to know, that my Remington is quite 
deadly at 200 yards, but I don’t back it with 


GENERAL 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been care- 
fully watching the progress of the single- 
action swing-out revolver and trust its back- 
ers will induce the Colts or S. & W. people 
to put out the new gun. I am more than 
willing to have Mr. Haines and his earnest 
followers get the new gun and am sure it 
will meet with a satisfactory sale when it 
is put on the market. 

While I don’t wish to have it seem that 
I am trying to give this single action a black 
eye, still I am inclined to think that some 
one made a sad mistake when he said that 
the double action is a tenderfoot’s gun. 
Last year I packed through Mexico and Cen- 
tral America with a party of prospectors and 
made a minute study of arms used, both 
rifle and revolver. 

Careful inquiry reveals that, until within a 
few years, the .41 caliber double action was 
the most used side arm but recently the .44 
and .45 Colts double action has supplanted 
the .41 because the ammunition is the same 
for both rifle and revolver, thus making it 
very convenient for persons having both 
rifle and pistol of same caliber. The .44-40 
Winchester is the most popular rifle; conse- 
quently the holster gun or that caliber is 
the most popular. Of course there are many 
of the single actions still left which have 
been in use for years. However, ten to one, 
the double action is very much in evidence. 

We camped for a few days near a sheep 
ranch and the owner and his five sons always 
carried belt guns on all occasions. The old 
man had a single action Army .45 Colts; the 
five boys carried double action .44 caliber 
Colts. This was not the exception, but the 
rule, wherever we went. The old man had 
never been north of Old Mexico City; the 
five sons had never been to Old Mexico City, 
so those men must have got their feet ten- 
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money at that distance—that is, not in my 
own hand. 

I am looking for the new “Haines Model,” 
which seems mighty good to me. And mean- 
while Mr. DeAngelis has got all the rest of 
‘em shot up and beat toa frazzle! No double 
actions or automatic for me! 

JOHN S. BONNER. 


GUN LORE. 


der on the Centrak American and Mexican 
frontier. These people have their troubles 
as restless bands of land pirates infest this 
unsettled region and give one plenty of op- 
portunity to show their ability at quick gun 
practice. The resident natives of this local- 
ity are typical frontiersmen of a class long 
since passed and gone from western United 
States. 

I am not criticizing, but just speak of this 
matter presuming that the gentleman who 
made the statement made a mistake. When 
Iam wrong I like to have sume fellow sports- 
man call my attention to my errors, and 
knowing that the readers of Outdoor Life 
are liberal minded, I take the liberty to 
speak of this matter and hope it will be 
taken in the same good feeling with which it 
is given. 

Concerning a general purpose rifle, I will 
agree to put my name down for any caliber 
that the majority of riflemen may choose 
to adopt as an all around gun, providing the 
bullet is not less than 250 grains. I would 
prefer an action like the ’86 model tubular 
one-half magazine and a heavy charge of 
smokeless powder, but will leave the maga- 
zine and propelling power to any committee 
of sportsmen that the readers of Outdoor 
Life may select. 

It seems to me that an ideal arm for gen 
eral use would be one using a shell similar 
to the .38-55 (straight). For large game 
shooting a 300-grain bullet and suitable load 
of smokeless powder, a medium twist, the 
bullet to travel 1,600 feet per second. A re- 
duced load would be a 165-grain bullet with 
enough powder to execute the requirements 
for small game shooting—say about twenty 
grains of smokeless. I have worked out such 
a load, using a 165-grain bullet and eighteen 
grains of smokeless powder and find it o. k. 
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for light work. 

Though not generally on the market, I 
think if anyone wishes any of the small 
caliber guns of lighter weight than the stand- 
ard, they can obtain them from the Winches- 
ter Arms Company through any reliable 
dealer of Winchester goods, not only the 
smaller caliber, but the large as well. I had 
a .45-70 made to order and have ordered 
through my local dealer several lesser cali- 
bers for friends. Surely a .30-30 weighing 
jess than six pounds wouldn’t be asked for 
and a .45-70 weighing seven and one-fourth 
pounds is plenty light enough. I never have 
had to pay a penny more than the regular 
price at retail on the ordinary market gun, 
but have had to place my order a few weeks 
ahead of the time I wished to use the gun. 
As for a five-pound H. P. rifle I am one that 
could not find a use in the world for it as 
I was never able to hold a light gun steady 
enough to do good work. 

I am acquainted with a young woman who 
uses a .405 and makes a good score and 
although the lady in question weighs but 
110 pounds, she claims that the recoil is not 
unpleasant. However, this instance is very 
unusual and I am sure I wouldn’t recommend 
the .405 as a lady’s gun; would think the 
.30-30 nearer the proper thing. 

When a man undertakes to remodel stand- 
ard firearms like those produced by the Win- 
chester company and says the company is 
all wrong and he is all right, that fellow is 
getting mighty smart and I am wondering 
why the Winchester company hasn’t found 
out before this that his services are valua- 
ble. 

Any arm that bears the stamp W. R. A. 
Company is guaranteed to be o. k. and if it 
isn’t the W. R. A, Company has a little shop 
over in New Haven where they will make 
good any defective article they turn out. My 
experience is that they don’t turn out many 
culls and whenever you do find a cull Win- 
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chester it has been made so by improper 
care or by some tinker who thought he could 
convert it into a Maxim gun or some other 
rapid-fire blunderbuss. 

Book learning is a good article to invest 
in and is something any of us can cram to 
our heart’s content just for the expenditure 
of a little ink and a few pennies in postal 
cards. But it strikes me that figures from 
the various gun and implement catalogues 
should not be quite so freely quoted; under 
various circumstances conditions are differ- 
ent. Actual experiences in the field or at the 
target with a well-cared-for gun would go 
farther towards elevating our sense of gun- 
ology than all the catalogue figures we could 
find to transcribe. 

I don’t believe the automatic will put aside 
the modern repeater any more than the 
pump gun has disposed of the double-bar- 
relled shotgun. But I do believe that the 
automatic is the coming weapon and that it 
“will continue to be improved upon until the 
present few objections are overcome. 

A few years ago I purchased a Savage rifle 
and while out hunting in Texas one day, ran 
across an old darkey who had never seen a 
hammerless. He looked at it a moment, and, 
turning to his companion, said: “Foh the 
Lawd’s sake, look at that Mully gun!” 

Now I rather like the idea of the new au- 
tomatic as a hammerless, but if they ever 
put a hammer on it, I will have one, “horns” 
and all. 

I am not looking for anyone’s scalp and 
assure Mr. Haines and the many admirers 
of the single action that I wish them all the 
good luck imaginable in their efforts to have 
a standard company produce a medium cali- 
ber single action. When a shooting iron of 
the prescribed pattern does appear I will 
give it a fair, square trial and brand it with 
the merits due as I see them. 

LAWRENCE B. WOOSTER. 


EXPERIENCES WITH BULLETS AND POWDERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read everything in 
Outdoor Life with pleasure and profit, but I 
always turn to the “Rifle and Trap” depart- 
ment first, and feel that I owe a vote of 
thanks to several of the writers, especially 


to Mr. Haines. My experience with rifles 


larger than a .22 has been limited to a Mar- 
lin .40-70 and .30-30 and a Winchester .30-40 
box magazine. 

I have no use for a gun of any kind for 
which not 


I can load and reload my own 


and as for black powder—I 


ammunition; 
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don’t even use “soft coal” in the kitchen 
stove. The last time I used black powder 
in a rifle was several years ago while hunt- 
ing antelope with a .40-70 Marlin. It was 
a good gun, but the trajectory was “too high 
enough” and I was continually shooting 
over or under on account of not being able 
to judge the distance correctly. One day I 
followed a bunch of antelope on foot for sev- 
eral hours and got up to within 400 yards 
of them. but they knew I was there and were 
looking toward me. When the “soft coal” 
puffed out of the gun they all jumped and 
were ten yards away by the time the bullet 
struck in the sand. They stopped and 
looked and again I drew a bead carefully and 
fired, with the same result. When they saw 
the smoke puff up they jumped out of the 
way, but were too curious to run far. After 
firing three or for shots in this way, I gave 
it up in disgust, and I said then that I would 
never hunt again without a smokeless, high- 
power rifle. 

The next year I got a .30-30 Marlin special 
light weight which I used for five years. It 
was a good gun, but I concluded that I 
wanted a rifle with more range and power. 
There was the .32 Special, .33, .35 and .405 
and the .30-40 Winchester. I knew that was 
good, but it was hard for me to decide which 
would be the best all-round gun. I seriously 
considered getting a .405; it certainly had 
the power (and had it bad) and range, but 
I knew that “you have to hit game to kill 
it,” and I also knew that I couldn’t do good 
work without flinching with a gun with much 
recoil. So, after reading the advice and ex- 
perience of others, I concluded that the .405 
was too much of a “kicker” for me. 
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I wrote to the Winchester people and they 
replied that the .30-40 was the “most accu- 
rate at all ranges” of any of the smokeless 
cartridges; so this year I am using a .30-40 
and expect to continue to use it till I learn 
of something better. Of course there are 
some things which we all wish were better. 
“The lever has a long, jerky travel.” “The 
bullets cost me $15 per 1,000.” “The life of 
the barrel is from 1,000 to 5,000 shots.” “It 
is hard to carry on the shoulder,” etc., but 
it has smokeless powder, flat trajectory and 
accuracy as advantages. I can stand the 
recoil and it has power enough if I can put 
the bullets in the right spot. 

I read the letter from F. H. Ferris on the 
wire-wound bullets with a broad smile very 
like a foolish grin. I suppose I mighf as 
well “own up” that about four years ago I 
got a box of “wire-wound” bullets to shoot 
in my .30-30 with twenty-two grains of Laf- 
lin & Rand “Lightning.” I did shoot four 
or five of them at a mark, but I didn’t tell 
anybody about it outside of the family. I 
keep them yet as a curiosity. 

There is no bullet made, that I know of, 
that will stand the heat of a full charge of 
high-pressure smokeless powder, and that 
has the velocity, flat trajectory and smash- 
ing power of the metal-patched soft point; 
and so I shall continue to make a “virtue of 
necessity” and use them for all they are 
worth. And I never have and never will 
set my rifle up in the corner after shooting 
it, without first cleaning it carefully with a 
brass wire brush and “3 in 1,” but I’m going 
to wear it out just as quick as I can—life is 
so short! C. L. BUTLER. 


SUGGESTIONS AND COMMENTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I hope the Haines 
model belt gun will be on the market soon, 
either in a .38 special or .40 caliber. Per- 
sonally I would prefer a .40 caliber, new cart- 
ridge, with, say, thirty grains of powder 
and a bullet weighing 200 grains, but I will 
leave the caliber to Messrs. Haines, Ken- 
nedy, Lowdermilk, or some one who has had 
more experience than I have had with the 
belt gun. But I will say this much, that I 
have owned several guns and none gave the 
all-round satisfaction that I got out of the 


single-action Army Colt .44 Russian. Dou- 
ble-action Smith & Wesson hammerless guns 
are fine for home defense or a pocket gun, 
but when it comes to the hunt or the trail 
I want a single-action gun with a heavy bar- 
rel and a “hand full” of stock. 

Now, when they make our new gun I 
would like to make one suggestion aside 
from the caliber, i. e., don’t put the weight 
in the frame; put it in the barrel. There is 
where it is needed. The old Colt has the 
weight all right, but there is the trouble— 
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it has too much; forty ounces feels like forty 
pounds on your hip when you have tramped 
all day. 

One more “turn of the crank’ and I will 
close: I have been very much isterested in 
H. J. Manchester’s article in the February 
number, entitled, ““Model ’92 with H. P. Car- 
tridge.” I concur in all he has said and will 
take one as soon as the Winchester people 
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can turn them out. 

I have shot several different patterns of 
the high-power guns since their advent, but 
never liked their complicated actions. The 
.88-40 is very accurate up to 250 or 300 yards, 
but I would like a lighter gun without the 
extremely complicated mechanism found in 
the ’94 and ’95 models and with more power 
than the .38-40. Cc. W. GOSS. 


MERITS OF THE D., A. AND S. A. GUNS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. P. De Angelis, 
in the February number, ably disputes the 
assertions made by Mr. Wertman in the De- 
cember number, namely, that there has not 
been a single good reason advanced by any 
correspondent to show that a single-action 
revolver is a proficient weapon for any pur- 
pose or in any position where it is used for 
defensive purposes. 

As compared with the double action, this 
is strong language, and in my opinion is go- 
ing a little too far. Mr. De Angelis in reply 
brands the double action as the gun of the 
tenderfoot. Both of these views are ex- 
treme. I have used quite a number of re- 
volvers—some of them .45 caliber, both Colts 
and S. & W.—and I find that any of these 
guns, either double or single action, can be 
relied on under all conditions if they are 
kept in proper shape. The best gun is the 
one you can do the best work with. Most 
people can do better work with a single ac- 
tion for target practice, as the trigger pull 
is lighter and smoother than the double ac- 
tion. The large hammer makes the old .45 
very easy to cock, but there is not one man 
in one hundred that can do any accurate 
work with the trigger removed from his re- 
volver, and shooting at a distance of twenty- 
five to fifty yards. 

If any of the .45 caliber men take excep- 


tion to this they can easily prove their case 
by sending in a record of their target prac- 
tice. I am afraid that they will lose out 
when shot against the double action in a 
rapid-fire contest. But neither will be in 
it with the automatic. 

In regard to the killing of five Indians at 
Wounded Knee by Capt. George D. Wallace, 
will say that if Captain Wallace used the 
regular army revolver in use at that time, as 
I am led to believe by the wording of the 
statement made by Mr. De Angelis, he used 
a Colts double action .45 instead of the sin- 
gle action. 

The statement quoted by Mr. De Angelis 
does not prove his point. If he can show 
that Captain Wallace used a single action, 
well and good. But the Colt .45 double ac- 
tion was the weapon used in the army at 
that time, and must receive the credit unless 
it can be shown that Captain Wallace did 
not use that weapon. 

I would like to hear from some shooter 
who has tried the .82 Special at ranges of 
500 or 600 yards and how the accuracy com- 
pared with the .30-30 at those ranges; also 
from some one who has used the lens sights 
or tubeless telescope. The question of sights 
seems to be very much neglected in this 
department of Outdoor Life. 


J. C. ANDERSON. 


THE MAUSER AND OTHERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the December 
number I. saw an inquiry about the Mauser 
rifle as a hunting arm. I have a Mauser 
rifle, and have had it out hunting, but call 
it a very poor arm for the purpose; in fact 
I do not like any arm for hunting if it is 
hammerless, and the Mauser more so on &c- 
count of the “safe” catch. Further, I found 


the Mauser to be a very accurate shooting 
arm while it was new, but after about 500 
shots it shoots very irregular. Unless you 
buy the 7.65 mm. sporting model you are 
very apt to get an arm that has been shot 
a thousand times, as so many of the Span- 
ish Mausers, both 7 and 8 mm., have been 
remodeled and refinished and are now sold 
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for new arms. The 7.65 mm., according to 
my opinion, is not strong enough for the 
hunting that you may find on the trip which 
you mention and therefore would advise you 
to buy a Winchester, either the .30 United 
States Army or the .35 model '95. I own 
both of these guns and think them very fine 
for all around hunting purposes, especially 
the .35 Winchester, which makes a very fine 
deer gun, and very handy if you meet a 
bear while you are hunting deer. 

My advice would be that you take a Win- 
chester .35 caliber and take no chances; .30 
caliber guns are big enough for deer, even 
bear, but not in all cases, for I know I once 
shot a deer with the .30-30, but he got away 
and I followed him a long time, but lost 
track of him. The deer probably died or else 
suffered a long time. This hurt me more 
than it did the Jeer and for this reason I ad 
vocate strong guns to avoid such troubles as 


A .22 CALIBER 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Reading P. B. Jenk- 
ins’ article on “A Good Low-Priced Rifle,” 
in the January number, in which he tells of 
killing a “water turkey” at 300 yards with 
a .22 caliber Winchester, reminds me of a 
rather excellent shot my father, A. F. Saw- 
yer, made some twenty-odd years ago, using 
a .22 long cartridge. 

He had a .22 rifle, 18-inch octagon barrel, 
skeleton stock, globe and peep sights, which 
was made by the Smith & Wesson company. 
It was chambered for only long and short, 
for of course that was before the day cf 
“long rifle’ cartridges. By pressing a latch 
at the left side of the barrel, the barre! 
tipped over to the right, when a sliding ex- 
tractor had to be operated to remove the 
shell, a rather awkward arrangement. 

One fall day “Pop” was working near an 
old rail fence, forty rods from the house, 
and while there he spied a big gobbler strut- 
ting along near the edge of the timber, thirty 
rods away. He hurried to the house and got 
the little gun, shoved in a “long” and hur- 
ried back to the rail fence, which served 
somewhat as a blind. Mr. Gobbler had 
moved on up the edge of the woods, a little 
farther away than when first sighted. Pop 
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above mentioned and not let the game suffer. 
I own nearly every modern rifle on the mar- 
ket and find the Winchester model '95 to be 
the best there is. I notice that some brother 
sportsmen claim that the .35 Winchester is 
a hard kicker. It, of course, gives quite a 
recoil, but, gentlemen, I like to have 
kick me when I shoot. 

I notice in the last number of Outdoor Life 
a letter from Brother Haines treating on the 
life of a rifle barrel when metal-patched bul- 
lets are used. From my experience I must 
say that those figures are about true and it 
does seem to me that the manufacturers are 
after the sale of rifles and ammunitions. I 
have not seen a letter from Brother Ken- 
nedy for some time. 
writing. 


a gun 


I hope he will not stop 
I wish to tell him that I have used 
my Luger automatic pistol for over four 


years and have not had any trouble yet. 


HUNTER 


AND A TURKEY. 


dropped to his knee and took aim, guessing 
at the elevation, and let drive. To his dis- 
may, the gobbler sailed up over the tree top, 
headed toward Mexico. But he hadn’t gone 
over 100 yards when his flight grew wobbly. 
He began turning somersaults and finally 
dropped.. But he had gotten out over the 
tamarac swamp where the trees were thick 
and the grass high and it seemed as though 
there was little chance of finding him. 

However, pop got a line on the spot where 
the gobbler vanished, and tore across the 
field, down the hill through the woods, and 
out into the swamp. When he had gone 
what he judged to be about the proper dis- 
tance, he began searching. After having 
hunted for quite a time, and just as he was 
about to give up, he heard a faint rustle in 
the grass nearby, and there was the turkey, 
dead as a nit. 

Afterwards pop measured the distance 
quite carefully and it was just thirty-five 
rods. Quite remarkable, I think, 
small a gun. 

So far as I know, that was the last wild 
turkey seen in that part of Michigan. 

OMAHA. 


for so 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Horse and Hound, by Roger D. Williams: il- 
lustrated; price $2; Roger D. Williams, 
publisher, Lexington, Ky. 

The author of this book is a well-known 
figure in fox-hunting and in the other sports 
where dogs are used. He is master of fox- 
hounds, Iroquois Hunt Club, is djrector of 
the National Fox-hunters’ Association, and 
official judge of the Brunswick Hunt Club. 
He is also author of several books on the dog 
and the chase. 

The book is a handsome one, contains 300 
pages and a half hundred high-class, effective 
and practical illustrations; is bound in white 
and blue cloth, gold cmbossed, with gilt edges 
and is indeed a fine specimen of the printer's 
and bookbinder’s art. It is full of fresh first- 
hand information, complete and _ elaborate. 
The subject matter is treated in an eminently 
attractive manner, and there is not an unin- 
teresting chapter in the book To anyone 
with sporting blood in his veins, who loves 
hounds, fox-hunting and riding, whether a 
devotee of the sport or not, it appeals in no 
uncertain way. and he will find it valuable 
and entertaining work. 


Walking for Exercise and Re 
R. C. Latson, M.D.; price 
Health Culture Co., 151 W 
York. 

The value of walking as an exercise de- 
pends entirely on its being properly done. 
There is walking that is harmful as well as 
that which is helpful. Dr. Latson indicates 
clearly the evils of improper walking and how 
to walk correctly, all of which is made clear 
by half-tone illustrations showing correct and 
incorrect ways. A set of exercises for pro- 
moting ease and grace in walking is given 
with illustrations. There is no better means 
for the promotion of health and also grace of 
movement and carriage than is found in 
proper walking. 


reation, by W. 
15 cents; The 
23rd St., New 


My System, by J. P. Muller; paper 75c; cloth 
$1.00; G. E. Stechert & Co., 129 W. 20th 
St., New York. 


The book has everywhere been spoken of 
in terms of high praise, and, in Germany par- 
ticularly, educational authorities have advo- 
eated the introduction of the system into the 
schools. A prominent school official in Ger- 
many, for example, writes: “I should esteem 
it a piece of good fortune for the entire nation 
if your exercises were introduced into the 
schools and our young people brought to re- 
gard them as one of the necessaries of life.” 
Mr. Muller, the author, is an amateur, and, 
consequently, does not, like most of the in- 
ventors of systems of physica! culture, charge 
high fees for imparting his system. On the 
contrary, it is sufficient to purchase the book, 
its directions being so precise that anyone 
and everyone can, with ease, learn the exer- 
cises therefrom. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
E. F. Gordon, Carmen, Okla.—Which is the 


most powerful cartridge, the .32 special with 
170-gr. bullet, or the .303 Savage with 190-gr. 
bullet, if each are loaded with the full charge 
of L. & R. Lightning powder? I believe 24.5 
grs. of this powder for the .32 and 27 grs. for 
the .303 is considered the full charge. 


Answer—The energy of the .32 special is 
1,683 foot pounds, and of the .303 Savage 
1,352 foot pounds; the muzzle velocity of the 
special is 2,112 foot seconds and of the 
Savage 1,840 foot seconds. The penetration 
of each with soft-nose bullet is twelve pine 
boards, with full-jacketed bullet the penetra- 
tion of the special is forty-five boards and of 
the Savage thirty-seven. The .32 special has 
a little flatter trajectory. 


Cc. F. Smith, Salt Lake City, U.—I would 


like to know if it is possible (and if so how) 
to tell the age of any dog? 


Answer—tTo tell the age of any “old dog” 
with any degree of certainty is one of the 
impossibilities. The age of a puppy up to 
four to six months can be told with reason- 
able certainty by its teeth. At one year 
old the dog has a full set of permanent teeth, 
white and shiny, which undergo no material 
change up to about six years, when gradually 
decay may disfigure them, but on the whole 
the dog has good teeth to old age. General 
demeanor and appearance are the best and 
safest guide in judging age of dogs—there 
exists no certain rule. 


OF INTEREST TO CAMPERS. 


One of the most beautiful catalogs issued 
by any mercantile house in the West is that 
which has just been completed for the Colo- 
rado Tent & Awning Company of Denver. It 
is a credit to the city of Denver and the state 
of Colorado that the tent, awning and camp- 
ing supply business should attain to such pro- 
portions as-to warrant such a beautiful pro- 
duction. It has cost this company thousands 
of dollars to compile and print their 1906 
catalog, but they will certainly get’ their 
money back many fold, as the book describes 
and illustrates about everything wanted in 
this line. There is no end to the number and 
character of articles in this line needed by 
the camper, the outer, the health seeker, the 
hunter, the trapper, the packer, the ranch- 
man, the cowman, the sheepman, the miner— 
in fact the western man who either earns 
his livelihood or recreates out-of-doors, and 
the Colorado Tent & Awning Company’s new 
catalog shows all these things. No camper or 
ranchman, or sporting goods store should be 
without one of these beautiful books, mailed 
free to any one who will write and mention 
this notice 





COAXER BAITS. 


There is small wonder that W. J. Jamison 
and his Coaxer Baits have succeeded. Almost 
reared in the shadow of the Rockies—where 
he had ample opportunity of studying the 
habits of the wily trout—it is only to be sup- 
posed that Mr. Jamison would hit on some- 
thing that would lure them to perfection if he 
only put his head to working. And he did it, 
too, with the result that to-day he is getting 
orders from all over this continent from bass 
and trout fishermen for his Coaxer Baits. He 
has been unable, up to the present, to supply 
the demands, but for the coming season he 
says he will be in a position to take good 
care of all orders, with his increased facili- 
ties. 

These baits are now made in sizes suitable 
for all game fish including brook trout, black 
bass, pickerel and muskellonge. His trout 
baits have been thoroughly tested and do the 
business all right. They are well made and 
will outlast a dozen ordinary flies. When in 
use they keep their shape; also they ride 
right side up on surface of water at all 
times and have every appearance of swim- 
ming along of their own accord. They retail 
at 25 cents each; with snell, 30 cents. 

Any of our readers interested should 
write for descriptive circulars and prices to 
W. J. Jamison, 1388 Lexington street, Chi- 
cago. 


W. L. Marble, senior member of the 
Marble Safety Axe Co., of Gladstone, Mich., 
visited Denver during the past month on a 
western trip, and is by this time expounding 
the good words about his useful camping 
articles to the sportsmen and dealers of the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Marble should feel proud 
of the growth of his institution which started 
its career selling the Marble axe, but which 
now embraces in its catalog nearly every con- 
ceivable article useful to the camper and 
hunter. 
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THE RAMBLER CATALOGUE. 


The new 1906 Rambler Automobile cata 
log, fresh from the makers, Thos. B. Jeffery 

Co., Kenosha, Wis., is before us. It is a 
very elaborate production and creditably por- 
trays the magnificent cars put out by this 
company. 

The new line includes runabouts, surreys 
and touring cars, varying in power and price 
from a 10-12 horse power runabout at $800 to 
a handsome and luxuriously appointed Lim- 
ousine of 35-40 horse power for $3,000. The 
runabouts and surreys can haveno better 
recommendation than the unfailing satisfac- 
tion which these Rambler. models have given 
in the past; the four-cylinder models repre- 
sent the most modern ideas for the construc- 
tion of high powered cars, and have been 
thoroughly tried and tested until we are con- 
fident that they are as nearly perfect as 
human ingenuity and foresight can make 
them 

It is worthy of comment that every 1906 
Rambler, regardless of selling price, is made 
of the best material and with the highest 
grade of workmanship that can be obtained 
The difference in price is due to the greater 
cost to manufacture as the power of the en- 
gine and the size of the machine are in 
creased. 


SPORTING GOODS DEALER MARRIES. 


F. A. Ellis, Sr., of the firm of F. A. Ellis & 
Son, hardware and sporting goods dealers of 
Denver, sprung a complete surprise on his 
friends on February 7th, by departing for 
Pittsburg, Pa., and being united in marriage 
to Miss Nellie W. Douglas of that city. Miss 
Douglas is a sister of the wife of Mr. F. A. 
Ellis, Jr., of the above firm, and now it may 
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be truthfully said by the latter that Ww 
father is also his brother-in-law i 
incidence. 

Mr. Ellis, Sr., although sixty-five 


age, is as hale and hearty as most men are at 
fifty or younger. The couple are now enjoy 
ing their honeymoon in the souther: tates 


LEARN TAXIDERMY. 


Spring will soon be here and the ting 
season will again be cpen How eagerly we 
hunters look forward to the time when we 
can take the old repeater or hammerless, get 
out of doors, and tramp over the prairie 
along the lakes and streams of the elu e 
jack-snipe, blue-wing and mallar: 

You are going to get some specimens 
again this spring. Did you ever stop to think 
that these beautiful birds can be made to 
bring you pleasure and profit long afte the 
enjoyment of the hunt is past? Why not 
learn how to preserve your hunting trophies 
A collection of your best specimens w prove 
exceedingly interesting and attracti I 
besides this there is much profit in disposing 
of them and doing taxidermy work for your 
friends. 

If you do not already know how to mount 
birds, animals and game heads correct you 
should investigate the Northwestern School 
of Taxidermy, the sportsmen’s schoo at 
Omaha, Nebraska. This school teaches taxi- 
dermy exclusively and gives instructions by 
mail. Thousands of sportsmen are enrolled 
with them, and report that the course is more 
than satisfactory in every way. See their ad- 
vertisement on another page, and write to 
them for their printed matter It will inter- 
est you. 















if the aim be true. 


Agency, 
315 Broaeway, New York City 


METALLIC 
CARTRIDGES 


AT LONG RANGE 

Have you considered how much depends on your cartridge when 
you raise the rear sight for a long shot? The trajectory or curved path 
of the bullet which rises above the mark and then is deflected by grav 
ity to it, must be perfect and uniform. The amount of powder in U. M. C. 
cartridges is so uniform, the combustion so perfect, the bullet of such a 
model and so accurately gauged, that long range shots are always “kills” 


U. M. C. CARTRIDGES for every gun. 
THE UNION METALLIC ©ARTRILGE CuMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. De pot 








6-58 First Street, San Francisco, Cal 
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A SUPPLEMENTAL CHAMBER. 


rhe Winchester Repeating Arms Co., as 
will be seen by their advertisement in this 
issue, are making a supplemental chamber to 
be used for small game in rifies of large cali- 
ber This handy and simple device permits 
the use of popular pistol cartridges in high 
power rifles chambered for .30 Winchester; 
30 Army; .303 Savage; .303 British; .32-40 
32 Winchester Special; .35 and .405 Winches- 
ter cartridges without change or readjust- 
ment of the rifle, except the sights. The 
Winchester Supplemental Chamber is inserted 
in the rifle, the same as cartridge, and, as 
it is extracted from the gun in the same man- 
ner as an empty shell, it does not interfere 
with the instant use of regular ammunition. 
For short range shooting or indoor target 
practice it gives excellent results, which 
makes it a valuable addition to every sports- 
man’s equipment It is also an aid to attain- 
ing proficiency in the use of regular hunt- 
ing rifle at a minimum expenditure for am- 
munition 





DENVER’S BIG NEW HOTEL. 


When the addition to the 
Denver is completed this hotel 
larger ground space than any hotel in the 
city The addition will be seven’ stories in 
height and will occupy a ground space 125x 
125 feet. The purpose of the proprietor, Mr 
William Maher (who, by the way, is one of 
Denver’s foremost citizens in the spirit of 
progression) is to make it a first-class hotel 
in every respect and one capable of housing 
large conventions and other gatherings. 

In the rear of the stores will be a large 
convention hall and banquet room 75x40 feet, 
with a seating capacity of 300 This room 
will possess many features entirely new to 
high class catering in Denver. There will be 
no center poles, nor anything else to obstruct 
the view across the room or hinder service. 


Albany hotel of 


will occupy a 
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The decorations and turnishings will be car- 
ried out on an elaborate scale. Overlooking 
the banquet room will be a musicians’ bal- 
cony. 

The addition will be completed and ready 
for occupancy in time for the Elks’ conven- 
tion in July, if no delay occurs in the delivery 
of the furniture 


CAPTAIN HARDY’S GREAT WORK. 


Editor Outdoor Life: 
of December Capt. A. H. Hardy, of Lincoln, 
Neb., made a most remarkable score with a 
22 rifle Shooting at a distance of twenty- 
five feet at 2%-inch wood balls thrown in the 
air, he hit 5,152 before he missed. 

The shooting was done in Mercantile hall 
on the Nebraska State Fair grounds, and in 
the presence of three judges who have made 
affidavits to the correctness of the score 
Shooting was begun at 1 p. m. on the 28rd 
and continued until 2,000 shots had been fired, 
when it became too dark to continue with 
safety, and was resumed again at 11 a. m. on 
the 24th. After a few shots had been fired, 
the captain seemed to shoot with the same 
accuracy and confidence as on the previous 
day. 

His ambition after passing the 4,000 mark 
was to make it 5.000, and he went along to 
that mark, shooting very accurate and in 
god time. At this point the sky-light in the 
building was causing a side light, and shoot- 
ing was difficult, so it was decided to continue 
in the open air. 

After an interval of several minutes, in 
which the apparatus was being moved out, a 
start was made on the next thousand, but the 
shooter looked worn, his features were 
drawn, and it was evident to the judges and 
spectators that his nerves and muscles had 
relaxed, and that he would soon miss. On his 
153rd shot on this thousand the judges 


On the 23d and 24th 








A SAVAGE SINGLE-SHOT RIFLE. 


We are in receipt of a circular describing 
the new model 1905 single-shot Savage rifle, 


THE STEVENS LITTLE KRAG. 


We present herewith a cut of the Little 


Krag rifle No. 65, made by the J 
Arms and Tool Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
This rifie, in action is similar to the cele- 
brated Krag-Jorgenson adopted by the 
United States government It is very simple 
in construction, contains but few parts and 
can be easily taken apart. The rifie is cocked 
by drawing back the hammer, which is made 


Stevens 


a cut of which we publish herewith. This 
rifle possesses the same features as the regu- 
lar target rifle—in fact, its entire mechan- 
ism is the same. As many people prefer shot 
gun butt, the company has fitted this rifle 
with an “English model” shot gun butt stock, 
length of stock fourteen inches, which we 
are confident will meet with general approval. 
The rifie is also equipped with an adjustable 
rear sight and metal bead front sight. 


with a large knurled head. When the rifie 
is cocked it is locked, so that it is impossible 
to open it until the hammer falls or is let 
down. 

It has a round twenty-inch barrel, blued 
steel frame, single trigger, oiled walnut 
stock and forearm, rubber but plate. It is 
made for .22 long rifle R.F., .22 long, .22 short 
cartridges and C. B. caps. Fitted with bead 
front and rear peep sights. Weight 3% Ibs. 
List price, $5.00. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








Best for medicinal uses 


Your physician will tell you that you should always have some good whiskey in the 
house. For accidents, fainting spells, exhaustion, and other emergency cases, it relieves 
and revives. But you must have good whiskey, pure whiskey, for poor whiskey, adulterated 
whiskey, may do decided harm. HAYNER WHISKEY is just what you need for it goes 
direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original strength, richness and flavor, 
carrying a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PUR- 
ITY and AGE and saving the dealers’ enormous profits. We have over a quarter of a 
million satisfied customers, exclusively family trade, who know it is best for medicinal 
purposes and prefer it for other uses. That's why YOU should try it. Your money back if 
you are not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 
Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 FULL $4.20 EXPRESS 
OU 





ARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN- 
YEAR-OLD RYE for 83.20, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if you don't find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, send it back at our expense and your $8.20 will be 
returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could it be 
fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied you are not out a cent. Better let us 
send you a trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a friend to 
— you. Shipment made in a plain sealed case with no marks toshow what's 
nside. 

Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Ba ok N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. 

Wyo, Fear be on the basis of 4 Quarts ‘for $4.00 by Express 
Prepai 4 or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 
THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


ST. Louis, MO. DAYTON, OHIO ST. PAUL, MINN. 
37 DISTILLERY, TRoy, O. ESTABLISHED 1866. 


Pe REE” 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


On account of the very high express rates from St. Louis, Mo., or St. Paul, Minn., to 
points in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, or Wyoming, we are compelled to ask a slight advance of 20c per 
quart on express shipments to these states, or $4 per gallon instead of $3.20. If, how- 
ever, you can use 20 quarts, or can get some of your friends to join you, we will ship by 
freight prepaid and the price will be $16 for 20 quarts, or 80c per quart. You save $4 by 
ordering 20 quarts. 
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THE IMPROVED 
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arter 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 
REFUSE ALL 


SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


e The Name is 
stamped on every 
loop — 


The 











CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk %c., Cotton 25c. 
Mal Jed on receipt ‘of price. 


GEO. FROST CO, Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


ALWAYS EASY 





PAIR 
WARRANTED 
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stopped him to examine a doubtful ball, and 
not finding a bullet mark, they declared the 
ball missed, and recorded ‘a continuous run of 


5,152 shots for him. CORRESPONDENT. 


NOTICE. 


To those interested we wish to say that in 
the city of St. Paul, Minn., there is neither a 
taxidermist nor a buckskin tanner. There is 
no better opening in the United States for an 
expert in the above lines to locate. Address 
Kennedy Bros. Arms Co., St. Paul, Minn 


MARBLE’S REVERSIBLE SIGHT. 


This sight, which is called Marble’s Re- 
versible Standard Front Sight, eliminates the 
difficulties so often experienced in selecting 
one that will render satisfactory services 
under a great variety of conditions of light, 
background, ete. The ivory and gold beads 


offer a combination that can be relied upon to 





possible emergency in 
satisfactory manner. The Pope's Island Gold, 


meet every the most 
of which one bead is made, 1s always bright; 
but never glitters. 

The bead carrier can be instantly reversed 
Simply pull up against the pressure of the 














LIFE 


spring until it clears the base slot; then turn 
it around. The strong oil-tempered spring 
exerts a constant downward pressure on the 
bead carrier and holds it firmly in place. 





NOTES. 


We wish to call the attention of our 
readers to the ad. in this month’s issue of J. 
J. Hildebrandt, Logansport, Indiana, manufac- 
turer of baits for trout and bass. Mr. Hilde- 
brandt’s baits require no swivels, and are 
made in ten different styles, in either buck- 
tail or feather fly for casting and trolling. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I congratulate you 
on the quality of your magazine. I have read 
with interest every copy since you began 
publishing it but have always bought it from 
the newsdealers. Several times of late I 
have failed to get one until a second order 
could be sent to you, which decided me in 
favor of subscription by the year.—F. L 
Hughilitt 


M. Il. Foss, the novelty jobber of 1729 
California street, Denver, has bought from 
the Consolidated Supply Company its entire 
stock of key blanks, which together with his 
own large stock, now gives him the largest 
stock of key blanks in the West. sun, 
bicycle and novelty shops handling these 
blanks should correspond with Mr. Foss in re- 
gard to prices. 


Vincent Johnson, a mechanical genius of 
Aspen, Colo., has patented a hunting and 
fishing boat (advertised elsewhere in this 
issue) which has been highly recommended 
by everyone who has used it. It is a folding 
boat with forward rowing attachment, and 
is especially designed to meet the require- 
ments of hunters, sportsmen and tourists who 
require a boat that can be easily stretched 
and taken apart and packed when occasion 
requires. It seems to embody the necessary 
features to make it a splendid hunting and 
fishing boat. 


At the Grand Canadian Handicap held at 






Hamilton, Ontario, January 16th to 19th, the 
Parker gun was much in evidence. Thos. 
Upton’s (winner of the live bird event) 


score of 34 out of 35, is an exceptional record 
at live birds. Live bird shooting is the most 
severe test of a shot gun, and this record Is 
particularly flattering to Parker Bros. The 
first, second and third amateur averages at in- 
animate targets were carried off by Parker 
guns in the hands of C. E. Doolittle, of 
Cleveland; Jay D. Green, Avon, N. Y., and H. 
D. Kirkover, Jr., of Buffalo, respectively. 


Mr. J. Noah H. Slee, head of the manufac- 
turing concern that manufactures and mar- 
kets in One” oil, has just been elected a 
member of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce. As everyone knows, this is the lead- 
ing commercial body of Greater Gotham, and 
is composed of the principal men in every 
line of commercial activity. While Mr. Slee 
is a very busy man manufacturing and mar- 
keting “3 in One” oil he still has time enough 
to be public spirited and progressive in t 
interests of the community in which he lives 
and works, and the whole country as well. 

Relative to The Amateur Trainer, Mr. B. 
P. Anderson, Mt. Leonard, Mo., writes: “I 
have your book and consider it ‘your money's 


worth’ in good sound logic; to say nothing of 
its value for ne the bird dog.” Mr. 8S. 
N. Sherman, Viola, Y., writes: “I have 


The Amateur Trainer and trained nine dogs 
by it last season—all turned out first-class.” 
Mr. G. Godwin, Valdosta, Ga., writes: “I have 
owned and trained my own por for the past 
thirty years and now since training them per 
your book am satisfied that no matter how 
little or much one knows, the book is invalu- 
able—the merest novice can train a dog to 
perfection by adhering to the rules laid down 
in The Amateur Trainer.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S FISHING DEPT. of 405. July 4th and 5th it won high aver- 


age at Corsicana, Texas, 342 out of 350. The 

The Department of Fisheries of Pennsyl- [efever gun won the preliminary handicap 
vania is still making a good showing among’ score, 98 out of 100, also the Grand Ameri- 
the states engaged in fish culture. Accord- can Handicap, score 99 out of 100. At Man- 
ing to the report of Commissioner of Fish- ping, lowa, July llth and 12th, Mr. Barber 
eries W. E. Meehan, just made for the quar- shooting his Lefever gun, made a straight run 
ter ending August 31st, the following fish of 105 birds. The Lefever company is always 
were distributed from the state hatcheries pleased to send on request one of their hand- 
from June ist to September ist: Frogs, 70.- some catalogues containing photographic re- 
000; California trout, 30,000; large brook productions of their different grades of guns 
trout, 100; yellow perch, 500; catfish, 2,100; Address The Lefever Arms Company, Syra- 
calico bass, 35; black bass, fingerlings, 1,800; cuse, New York. 
rock bass, 86; cut-throat trout, 75,000; shad, 
654,000; herring, 2,754; total, 736,375. Add- 
ing to this 145,157,918 fish distributed from Relative to the merits of The Amateur 
January ist to June ist, the total output for Trainer, Dr. M. L. Sackett of Wilburton, Ind 
the nine months ending August 3lst was fTer., says: “I have read and re-read your 
145,894,293. There are still remaining in the book and must thank you for its many hints 
various hatcheries 1,430,800 fish still to be 


and practical suggestions. It is invaluable 
distributed not se a large number of _ to all dog po tllnne — even to the most exper- 
sun fish, gold fish, yello 


w perch and rock i trainers.” And Mr. F. L. Kna of St 
bass at the Corry hatchery, the number of enees Senere 4 ¢ 


Joseph, Mo., says: “I have trained my dogs 
which could not be estimated at the time the for Bae past eighteen years, and purchased 
report was made. With the fish distributed your book more through curiosity than any- 
and ee Pe y Ay See the am nar- thing else and am surprised to find so many 

riy work 0 6 state will surpass ,000,- ood ints i e valuable.” 
000 fish. During the last three months thir- . aa == eo 
ty-four new ponds were built in the different 32333223 33323332322322323>>222: 
hatcheries, making a total number of ponds 4 
in the five hatcheries now in operation 115, A TIP FOR OTHERS. y 
an increase of eighty-two since the depart- . wv 
ment took charge in 1903. Outdoor Life Pub. Co.—Enclosed 
During the quarter the wardens made 170 find check to cover my advertisement @ 
arrests for illegal fishing, of which thirty- for the two following months. Permit 
three were acquitted. The amount of fines me to state that I am more than satis- 
imposed was $3,655. Of this amount $2,305 fied with the results obtained from my 
was the work of six wardens, Criswell, advertisement in your publication. I 
Shoemaker, Nesley, Albert, Shannon and might state that I am getting about 100 
Benning. er cent. better results than I dared to 
ope for in the beginning. You can 
depend on my advertisement for at 
The Lefever gun won high average July least six months of every year. 
i and 19th at Mexia, Texas; score 107 out LOU J. EPPINGER. 


of 110. July 12th and 13th. the Lefever won 
high average at Fort Worth, Texas, 886 out eecceceeeccee 
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Laflin @ Rand Brands 


in 1905 High Amateur Average 


for the entire seaton of 1905 was won by Mr. 
J. W. Ackard, Fairplay, Missouri, who used 


“NEW SCHULTZE” 


and broke 94% of all targets shot at in tournameats. 


Laflin & Rand Brands— 


“INFALLIBLE” also won THREE out of, the 


“NEW E. C.” (Improved) FiRST FOUR HIGH AVER- 
and “NEW SCHULTZ” AGES for the season of 1905. 
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g: 
Be “A VE ZZ, ‘ome 3h y t, M44, oft hd ey 


cu aw Te C(/’ ? 
haclory al Swiffface 7 hen VOV , th lo July 22, 1904. 
ESTABLISHED ia6as 


Tne Outdoor Life Put 
Denver, 
Gentlemnen:= 


We take this opportunity of expressing our satisfaction for 
the goodly results derived from ovr advertising in "Outdoor Life". 

We are able to trace some very valuable agencies directly to 
our space in your paper, and better than this, we are sure the money 
spent with you nas very materially holped in placing our goods before 
that class he purchasing public who are interested in our iine. 

Vish you every success, we remain, 


Very truly yours, 


The George N. Pierce Company 
4a. 


Mgr . mver Branch. 


BS COAXER “tance BA 
AN HI) BUL SURFACE 
% Are now made 
‘A 25 Cents. = sizes suitable for all all 
ig wi grow in the , ‘ game fish. incinding 
ouse or out o . a BRKUOK TRON 
doors. Hyacintha, mt BLACK Bass 
Tulips, Giadiolas, . PICKEREL and 
Se yd Say MUSKELLUNGE 
oO - 
Begonia, Jonquils, Length 31-Sinches, Pot, 05 Send for ue 
Datfodils, Chinese W. J. Jamison, Mfr., 1388 Lexington St., Chicago, lil. 
' Lily, Dewey Lily 
if Gloxinia, Lilies o 
the Valley—all postpaid, 25c. in stamps 
or coin. Asa premium with these Bulbs we will send 
FREE a big collection of flower seeds—over 200 kinds. 


| HILLSIDE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. | 



































For Trout and Bass Fishing, 
no swivels required; ‘they 


FROM LIFE, for lovers = cs. mae & 
ot beauty and chic. II- waspeals or fo ather ay. wer 
lustrated catalogue, with ee eee 
8 samples and 3 fine cab- 


sal ‘ Price for single, 25c; tandem 35c. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
inets or stereos, all exquisitely finished French JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT, Logansport, Indiana 
work, $1,greenback. Fine assortments, $2, $3 


and $5. State wishes. Fullsatisfaction guar- PER MONTH wr. ® ee ow f= 
anteed. R. GENNERT, : _Panses. Men to travel, 
89 T, FBG St. MARTIN, PARIS, FRANCE. $78 y eeeat taateares Senna Compan’ Dae 


y= employment. KUBLMAN COMPANY. Dept 
G, Atlas Block, Chicago. 


ee oe POU LTRY You can earn handsome premiums 


snd Admanse for 1908 containe $54 pages,with during your leisure time by solicit- 


many fine colored plates of fowls true to life 


* * * 
It tells all about chickens, their care, diseases b 
and remedies. All about Imeubaters and how to ing SU scriptions to 
Operate them. Al] about poultry houses and 
how to build them. It's reallyanencyclopedia 
ofcvhickendom. You need it. Price only LS eta. 
CCL.SHOEMAKER, Box 514, FREEPORT ILL. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOATS 


Are lighter and more durable than wood. Puncture-proof; non-sinkable; cannot tip 
over. A revelation in boat construction. Can be carried anywhere by hand, on bicycle 
or in buggy, or checked as baggage. When not in ure. FOLD UP INTO A PACKAGE. Hand- 
some catalog 6c in stamps. KING FOLDING BOAT CO., 681 North Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


























